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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO MISS L. 
BY X. 


(The following lines will interest our readers from 
the circumstances under which they were written. 
The author, a young, unmarried [rish girl, came to 
the Maternity House of the New England Hospital 
for Womenand Children, She was in such distress of 
mind, as she afterward told them, that she had made 
up her mind, if not readily and kindly received there, 
to destroy her own life. Butthe kind welcome and 
subseq'eat care so streugthened and consoled her 
that she left the house in good condition and wrote 
the following lines to a student, who had taken much 
of the care of her.) 





In thy profession, thou hast many peers 
Whose skill may equal thine; but few I know 
Whom converse, manners, kindness so endears 
To patients in that most impatient woe 
Disease gives birth to. I would rather be, 
(As who would not?) a stranger to you all, 
But if again, by sad necessity, 
Compelled to seek for aid, thine would TI call— 
For I have found thee in some tedious hours 
Of pain and languor, capable of being 
Expert in more than medicine’s healing powers; 
Not nauseous drugs alone with pomp decreeing 
But a!so, able, by thy social skill, 
To make ie half-furget that I was ill. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 
BY MYRA A, JOHNSON, 


There’s an old saying, somewhere, I’m not certain 
where, 
That love lives in a cottage and feeds upon air, 
And in married life all things are happy and fair, 
A perfect elysium on earth; 
That as soon as the fancy stops playing the rover 
And the last sacred rites of the wedding are over, 
The couple subsist upon moonlight and clover, 
Of which there is never a dearth. 
That there’s nothing but bliss in a home of one’s own, 
A sweet little cottage with woodbines o’ergrown, 
With naught but love’s cadence pervading the tone 
Of the voice of your master and lord; 
You roam like a fay where the blue harebell nods, 
Or sip dew from the roses and golden rods, 
And dine on food like the ambrosia of gods, 
Prepared of its own accord. 


Yes! ’tis very romantic to think thus of life, 
Believing that wedlock will terminate strife, 
That there's nothing but joy in the lot of the wife; 
But ’tis more of an undertaking 
To perceive the romanes, when your happiness lies 
In the praises you get for good puddings and pies, 
And love’s market value depends on the rise 
Of the big loaves of bread you are baking. 
That man is but mortal, you'll find very soon; 
He cannot subsist on the rays of the moon, 
But much prefers dinner exactly at noon 
And supper precisely at five; 
You begin to suspect he sometimes wears a mask 
And assumes asweet tone, with a favor to ask, 
And as hour follows hour, so task follows task, 
Ifin wedlock you really would thrive, 
I tell you, dear girls, (it may be something new) 
The suspicions you've had are only too true; 
You’re angelic, because of the favors you do, 
But woe! if you tire of serving; 
Just say to your lord, “your slippers and gown 
Inside of the wardrobe in place are laid down,’ 
The omission will surely be paid by a frown 
No matter how little deserving. 
If you wish to have peace and escape from a scene, 
You become a completely domestic machine, 
And in every proportion supply the true mean, 
No matter how weary or ill; 
To drudge every day, yet have hands lily white, 
Though with cares sorely vexed, wear a smile like the 
light, 
E’en when heartsick and weary, look cheerful and 
bright, 
Is the mission you're called to fulfill, 








BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1874, 


If your object in marriage is freedom from care, 
In your ears I would whisper, beware! oh beware! 
The sunniest paths oft concealing a snare 

To entangle unwary feet; 
For every one, life has its pleasures and pains, 
Its sum$hine and shadows, its losses and gains, 
And he who the cup of life finally drains, 

Finds the bitter as well as the sweet. 

Westerville, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1374. 
—_— -_—<-—-_ 


For tie Woman's Journal. 


HOSEA BIGLOW. 


(With Variations.) 


BY 8. C. B. 





Mh x * + 
«*We begin to think it’s nater 
To take sass and not be riled, 
Who'd expect to see a tater 
All on eend at being biled? 
2 2 2 © @ 
“They may talk o’ Freedom's airy 
Till they're pupple in the face,— 
It’s a grand gret cemetary 
Fer the barthrights of our race; 
They jest want (in Glastonbury ?} 
(Still) to lug new [taxes] in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye, 
An’ to plunder ye like sin. 


“Ain’t it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains, 
All to git the Devil’s thankee, 
Helpin’ on,’em weld their chains? 
Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers, 
Clear ez one and one make two, 
Chaps [would] make black slaves of niggers 
(That would) make wite slaves 0’ you. 


“Tell ye jest the eend I’ve come to 
Arter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 
An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, 
Any gump could larn by heart; 
Laborin’ man and laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame, 
Ev’y thin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same, 
* * &* &© * ® 
“Slavery aint o’ nary color, 
Taint the hide that makes it wus, 
All it keers fer in a feller 
’S jest to make (her?) fill its pus. 
“Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s a kneelin’ with the rest, 
She, that ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
Tu her grand old eagle nest; 
She, that ough’ to stand so fearless 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world! 
* * * &@© # & 
“Wut’'ll make ye act like freemen? 
Wut'll get yer dander riz? 
Come, I’il tell ye wut I’m thinkin’ 
Is our dooty in this fix, 
They’d ha’ done it quick ez winkin’ 
In the days o’ seventy-six. 
“Clang the bells in every steeple, 
Call all true men to disown 
The tradoocers of our people 
The enslavers of their own; 
Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth, 
Let her ring the messiige loudly 
Tu the ears of [North and] South :— 
“<P ll return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail mortils can, 
But I won’t go help the Devil 
Makin’ man the cus 0’ man; [woman] 
Call me coward, call me traitor, 
Jest ez suits your mean idees,— 
Here I stand a tyrant-hater 
An’ the friend 0’ God an’ Peace!’ 








PART, OR THE WHOLE? 


I remember well that, in the Fugitive Slave 
Times, we younger Abolitionists used to be al- 
most annoyed with Mr. Garrison for his pro- 
voking equanimity. To us it seemed that the 
one thing needful was to rescue that particular 
individual, or to save the Commonwealth 
from the impending shame. To him it seem- 
ed that the particular slave-case was only a 
single outrage; but slavery itself was the es- 
sence of all outrage all the time, and all spe- 
cial instances were chiefly important for their 
bearing on the general contest. Doubtless 
there is room in history for each point of view ; 
he would not have wished to annihilate the 
ardor of youth, nor we to lose the strength of 
his more statesmanlike composure. 

These special instances of women’s wrongs 
—in regard to the sale of taxed property and 
the exclusion from school committees—are, 
like the fugitive slave cases, mere illustrations 
of the general principle. If slavery was right, 
or if it was a duty to acquiesce in its existence, 
the fugitive slave law logically followed. So 
there is undoubtedly a good deal to be said in 
favor of the exclusion of women from all of- 
fices, so long as they are not voters, and it is 
no matter if there is, because it merely shifts 
the weight of the argument to the other end. 
If it was not legal for a black man to be free 
in Massachusetts, then it needed to be made 
legal, that was all;—all the weight that was 
taken from the particular argument was trans. 
ferred to the general argument; and so it is 
now. If itisnot legal to have women on 
school committees, because they do not vote, 
so much the worse for the law, and the sooner 
they are allowed to vote the better. We are 
content to lose them a few months from 
school committees if by that means we gain 
them, years sooner, as voters. 

See how clearly the argument works both 








ways. There is plausibility in Dr. Lothrop’s } Woman Suffrage, and with good reasons 
objection that a woman, if placed on a school | knows that votes change laws, and it also | seeking politicians. 
' knows that the votes of women would change 


committee, can vote on filling a vacancy in 
that committee, and can thus do, asa member 
of that body, what she could not have done as 
a citizen. 
ment may be that this is no more true of a 
woman than it would be of any other non-vo- 
ter placed by the town (as it has a right to 
place them) on the school committee. I my- 
self was once placed on this committee in the 
town of Newbury, Mass., when I had resided 
but a month or two in the town, and long be- 
fore I was entitled to vote there, On calling 
attention to the fact, I was told that the Legis- 
lature had purpesely left greater latitude in 
regard to school committees than in any other 
department, and that a candidate peed only be 
a resident of the town, not a voter. Nodoubt 
there are many similar instances of men now 
serving on school co umittees, whose official 
acts are all invalid unless those of Miss May 
and Miss Crocker are valid. But now suppose 
we waive this technical ground and take a 
wider view. Suppose that we cannot legally 
employ the services of these women while 
they do not vote. Very well; then we havea 
new argument for their voting, that is all. It 
is a new illustration of the absurdity of their 
disfranchisement that it even deprives us of 
their aid in school committees, although all 
the citizens of their ward or county may testi- 
fy that no other aid is so good. 

The truth is that these legal obstacles, like 
an obstruction suddenly placed in a running 
brook, often lead to unforeseen results, when 
the water takes matters into its own hands, 
A hundred years ago, in England, Lord Some- 
body said to the radical John Horne Tooke 
that “power should follow property.” “Very 
well,” said Tooke, “then we will take the 
property from you and the power shall follow 
it.” If school committee service implies a 
vote, then we had better give women the votes 
and secure the school committee service also. 

T. W. H. 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


If the “Woman’s War against Whiskey” had 
been inaugurated by the Woman Suffrage par- 
ty, its aspect, in the eyes of newspay ers, would 
be different from what it now is. If Lucy 
Stone had set the movement on foot, it would 
have been so characteristic of her! What 
more could one expect from such a disturber 
of public peace? She, who has no instinctive 
scruples against miscellaneous crowds at the 
polls, may be expected to visit saloons and 
piously serenade their owners, until patience 
ceases to be a virtue. But for women who are 
so pressed with domestic cares that they have 
no time to vote ; for women who shun notorie- 
ty so much that they are unwilling to ask per- 
mission to vote; for women who believe that 
men are quite capable of managing State and 
municipal laws without their interference, the 
present crusade, if they are consistent, must 
make them pause and bear the ills they have, 
rather than fly to others out of their jurisdic. 
tion. Their singing, though charged with a 
moral purpose, and their prayers, though di- 
rected to a specific end, do not make their war- 
fare a whit more feminine, nor their situation 
more attractive. A woman knocking out the 
head of a whiskey barrel with an ax, to the 
tune of Old Hundred, is not the ideal woman 
sitting on a sofa, dining on strawberries and 
cream, and sweetly warbling, ‘‘The Rose that 
all ure praising.” She is as far from it as Su- 
san B. Anthony was, when pushing her ballot 
into the box. And all the difference between 
the musical saint spilling the precious liquid, 
and the unmusical saint offering her vote, is, 
that the latter tried to kill several birds with 
one stone, and the former aims at only one. 

Intemperance, great a curse as it is, is not 
the only evil whose effects bear most heavily 
on women. Wrong is hydra-headed, and to 
work so hard to cut off one, when there is a 
way by which all may be dissevered, is not a 
far-sighted movement; and when you add to 
this, the fact that the head is not really cut off, 
but only dazed by unexpected melodies and 
supplications, there is little satisfaction in the 
effort. The present proprietors of saloons are 
not the only men of means and desires for bars 
and decanters; there are legions who can out- 
number and out-last the women of tuneful 
throat and spirit. Men have ways by which 
they elude the most vigilant temperance men 
—selling crackers and giving away cobblers, 
is but one trick of the trade—another may be, 
selling women and throwing in wine. 

We learn, that, outside of town corporations 
that have been lately “rectified,” the liquor 
traffic still goes on, and the war is to be carried 
into the suburbs. Whatthen? Wherenext ? 
Which party can play this game the longer? 
Tears, prayers and songs will soon lose their 
novelty—this spasmodic effort will be likely 
soon to spend itself—is there any permanent 





The technical reply to this argu- | 


the present temperance laws and make them 
worth the paper on which they are printed 
While this uprising of women is a hopeful 
| sign, yet it cannot make one law black or 
white. 
ion, but depraved passions and appetites need 
wholesome laws to restrain them. 
would only see this and demand the exercise 
of their right of suffrage with half the zeal and 
unanimity with which they storm a man's 
castle, it would be granted, This is the only 
ax to lay at the root of the tree. 
Miriam M. Core. 


It may, for a time, mold public opin. 


If women 


——— 


DO WOMEN VOTE IN ENGLAND! 


Epitors Woman's Journat:—lIt is denied 
by a man prominent in public affairs here, that 
women vote at municipal elections in England, 
and the denial is supposed to be true, because 
none of the political newspapers circulating 
hereabouts have ever mentioned that such is 
the case, and I have no documentary evidence 
to sustain my assertion that they do. Will 
you publish in the Woman's JounNAL a state- 
ment of the conditions of Suffrage for women 
in England, with the time when they began to 
vote and hold office, and such undeniable tacts 
with reference to an extension of the suffrage 
for them as you may deem proper ? 

And oblige yours &c., 
Cuariorre A. CLEVELAND. 

Perry, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1874. 

{Our correspondent will find the information 
she seeks embodied in “The English Woman's 
Memorial” addressed to Mr. Gladstone, which 
appears this week, and which should be read 
both for its rare ability and for the information 


it contains.—| Eps. 


-_ —_———_ 


PRAYERS OR VOTES? 


Epirors Journat:—The Woman’s Tem. 
perance War still rages in Southern Ohio, and 
is largely reported in the papers. Men who 
would be unwilling to have their wives go to 
the polls and vote, lest their womanly delicacy 
be lessened, are warm in their commendations 
of them as they stand for hours on cold, damp 
pavements in front of liquor saloons, or subject 
themselves to the insults of the vile and de- 
based by entering them for prayer and conver- 
sation. What a jewel is consistency ! 

In a former letter I alluded to the enthusias- 
tic old gentleman who was circulating a Wo- 
man Suffrage petition in Norwalk. This peti- 
tion was recently presented to the Constitution- 
al Convention and contained twelve hundred 
and twelve names of citizens of Huron and 
Erie Counties. I spent a few days last week 
with Mrs. Sarah K. L, Williams, President of 
the Toledo Suffrage Association. While there 
she forwarded another thousand names to the 
Convention. The discussion of this question 
is expected to come up very soon in the Con 
vention, perhaps before this is received, and we 
have strong hope that it will be submitted to 
a vote of the electors. We are determined 
never to yield, but will work on till Victory is 
won. Jane VU. De Forest. 

Norwalk O., Feb. 10, 1874. 








QUESTIONS FROM BERKSHIRE. 


Epirors JoURNAL.—From my earliest rec- 
ollections I could respoud heartily to the call 
of “Equal Rights,” as regards color and sex, 
aud having read your worthy paper two years 
or more, my interest is not lessened, nor 
zeal abated in the righteous cause, and | do 
unhesitatingly, truly, and gladly acknowledge 
myself a Woman Suffragist. Cunsequestly 
the good people in this vicinity privilege 
themselves with various interrogations, ex 
pecting me to declare and predict present 
and future blessings, resulting from Woman’s 
voting. 

I am subject also to this intellectual ques- 
tion: “Are women better than men?’’ They 
argue that there is already enough of intrigu- 
ing and oppression both in town and State, 
and unless women are morally better than 
men, the injustice will be doubled if they are 
allowed the exercise of their right of suffrage. 
Now, will not some of the able contributors 
of the JoURNAL, through its columns, fur- 
nish statements and statistics which will con- 
vince the unbelieving, and be received as a 
suflicient answer to the questions propounded ? 
We know the facts already published are am- 
ple, and sufficient to satisfy the most preju- 
diced mind of the benefits arising from Wo- 
man’s holding the ballot. However, the in- 
creased interest in our town is conclusive 
evidence that the light of “Equal Rights” is 
breaking upon them, and may the strong, 
swift breeze of the JoURNAL soon waft the 
dense fog away, is the sincere desire of 

A WoMAN ON THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

Penn., Feb.16, 1874. 

Our forefathers did not stop to prove that 
good results would flow from independence, 
but took their rights because they were rights. 
Yet good did come from independence. Men 
have no more right to make women show 
that benefit will result from their emancipa- 
tion, than had the slaveholders to make the 


- 


It | We are now governed by little cliques of office 


The only way to secure 
an honest government, is to have a general 
attendance of the best citizens at the town 
meetings and nominating conventions. Noth- 
ing willeffect this so thoroughly as inviting 
the women to attend and take part. Then 
thousands of men will go who now stay awag, 
and the force of public opinion will sweep 
away corruption and intrigue. Again, wo- 
men are different from men, and have special 
interests to protect as wives and mothers. 
This difference needs expression, and the do- 
mestic interests will be promoted by the vot- 
ing of women. Ht. B. BB. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Within the last three months the President 
has appointed thirty Postmistresses. 





The Baroness Lionel de Rothschild is said 
to be the author of ‘From January to Decem- 
ber.” 

Sojourner Truth is going to lay before the 
President her plan for the improvement of 
the colored race. 

Emily Faithfull is delivering lectures 
throughout England on the subject “Kight 
Months in America.” 

Mrs. Fannie U. Roberts was installed, on 
Thursday evening, over the Universalist 
Church in Kittery, Maine, 

Mrs. Ellen M. Babb, of Eastport, Me., has 
been appointed Justice of the Peace and Quo- 
rum. She is the third lady appointed to the 
position in the State. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford has written an in- 
teresting historical sketch of her parish in 
New Haven. Itis said to abound in many 
interesting facts and anecdotes. 

Mrs. Abba G. Woolson is lecturing very suc- 
cessfully in the Lyceum of New Hampshire. 
Her subject is “The Yo Semite Valley.”” Her 
lecture is highly complimented by the Press. 


Ninety-one female students are enrolled at 
the Michigan University for the current aca- 


thirty-six in the medical, and forty-eight in 
the regular university course. 


Mrs, Dr. Clair Spettigrew, of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., recently lectured in Graniteville for 
the benefit of the family of Samuel Harris, 
who is hopelessly crushed by accident, with- 
out the possibility of recovery. The proceeds 
of the lecture were forty dollars. 


Mrs. Dr. Helen W. Webster, of New Bed- 
ford, has accepted the position of Professor of 
Physiology and Hygiene and Resident Physi- 
cian at Vassar College. Mrs. Webster has 
been very successful asa physician at New 
Bedford, and is represented to be well quali- 
fied for her new position. 


A correspondent of the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel givesthe following description of Mrs. 
MyraClark Gaines: “She is rather below the 
medium hight, slight figure, very active ia 
her movements, a wealth of bright blonde 
hair curling gracefully about her head and 
neck. She looked and talked more the ma- 
tron of forty than the woman of sixty-seven. 
She is remarkably well preserved and bears 
no indications of being faint-hearted, and will 
no doubt fight her foes as long as life is spared 
her.”’ 

A few years since Miss Amy Jones, a daugh- 
ter of W. H. Jones, of Wheelock, Vermont, 
was employed at Walker’s hotel, Lyndon. 
While there, an old lady, feeble and poor, 
stopped some days at the hotel. Her condi- 
tion attracted the sympathies of Miss Amy, 
who gave her good attention and also rendered 
her some assistance by way of paying her fare 
on the cars. A short time since, Miss Jones, 
who resides in Lawrence, Mass., was surprised 
by a letter from the West saying that a certain 
old gentleman had died, and in his will had 
left her $3000. It seems that the deceased was 
some connection of the old lady who had re- 
ceived her attention at the hotel. Miss Jones 
has already received the money. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, lately visited 
Edinburgh, on which occasion the freedom of 
the city was presented to her. The ceremony 
took place in the Music Hall, which was 
crowded with a brilliant and fashionable as- 
semblage. Indeed, the demand for tickets 
was far beyond the number which it was pos- 
sible to supply, so great was the anxiety of the 
citizens and others to witness the proceedings. 
The Lord Provost presented the burgess tick- 
et to her ladyship. It was enclosed in a silver 
casket, and bore the inscription: “Presented 
to the Right Hon. A. Georgina, Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts, in recognition of her ladyship’s 
devoted zeal and patriotism in the promotion 








negroes prove their capacity for freedom. 
Nevertheless there are a hundred good argu- 
ments to be madé for Woman Suffrage. The 
great object of political science is to inter- 





good being wrought? Liquor traffic opposes 


est the whole community in public 


and munificent support of useful and charit- 
able institutions, and also in consideration of 
her ladyship’s association with Edinburgh, as 
the honored descendant of one of its chief 


affairs | magistrates.” 


demic year—seven in the law department, 
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THE ENGLISH WOMAN'S MEMORIAL. 
[Miss Beedy has kindly sent from England 
the following “Memorial,” introduced by Miss 
Sturge aud adupted by the National Confer- 
ence of women, held at Birmingham, Jan 
22, 1874. Itis certainly one of the most able 
and statesinanlike papers yet called forth by 
the discussion, on either side of the Atlantic. 
The Birmingham News reports the meeting in 
full, and praises it warmly; placing the aver- 
age oratory of the ladies far beyond that usu 
ally to be heard at politics! meetings, aud es- 
pecially praising “the method and precision” 
which marked it throughout. It adds that 
Miss Beedy and Miss Becker exhibited a perfect 
mastery of their themes. T. W. HL} 
To the Right Honorable William Ewart Glad- 
stone, M. P., First Lord of Her Majesty's 
Treasury. 
THE MEMORIAL OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 


SUFFRAGE IN CONFERENCE ASSEMBLED 

AT BIRMINGHAM, JANUARY 22, 1874. 
Sueweru, 

That your Memoralists earnestly desire to 
urge of the attention of Her Majesty's Gov- 
erument the justice and expediency of abolish- 
ing the disability which precludes women, 
otherwise legally qualified, from voting in the 
election of Members of Parliament. 

They submit that the disability is anoma- 
lous, inasmuch as it exists only in respect to 
the Parliamentary Franchise. ‘The electoral 
rights of women have been from time imme- 
morial, equal and similar to those of men in 
parochial and other ancient franchises, and in 
the year 1800 a measure was passed, with the 
sanction of the Administration of which you 
are the head, restoring and confirming the 
rights of women ratepayers to the exercise of 
the municipal franchise. 

The electoral disability is further anoma- 
lous because by the law and Constitution of 
this realm women are not disabled from the 
exercise of political power. Writs returning 
members to serve in the House of Commons, 
signed by women as electors or returning offi- 
cers, are now in existence, and the validity of 
such returns has never been disputed. Wo- 
men who were heirs to peerages and other 
dignities exercised judicial jurisdiction and en- 

joyed other privileges appertaining to such 
offices and lordships without disability of sex. 
The highest political function known to the 
Constitution may be exercised by a woman. 
The principle that women may have political 
power is coeval with the British Constitution. 
On the other hand, the practice of women 
taking part in voting at popular elections is 
equally ancient in date, and has been restored 
and extended by the action of the present 
Parliament. Your Memoralists therefore sub- 
mit that to bring existing principle and prac- 
tice into harmony by removing the disability 
which prevents women who vote in local elec- 
tions from voting in the election of Members 
of Parliament, would be a step in the natural 
process of development by which institutions, 
while retaining the strength and authority de- 
rived from the traditions of the past, and pre- 
serving the continuity of the national life, 
continually undergo such modifications as are 
needed in order to adapt them to the exigen- 
cies of the Age and the changed conditions of 
modern life. 

They also submit that the old laws regula- 
ting the qualifications of electors do not limit 
the franchise to male persons; that the laws 
under which women exercised the parochial 
frauchise were couched in the same general 
terms as those regulating the Parliamentary 
Suffrage, and that while the latter were not 
expressly limited to men, the former were not 
expressly extended to women. There is, there- 
fore, a strong presumption that the exclusion 
of women from the Parliamentary suffrage 
was an infringement on their ancient Consti- 
tutional rights, rendered possible in a barbar- 
ous Age by the comparative weakness and 
smallness of the numbers of persons affected 
by it, and continued until the exclusion had 
become customary. The franchise of women 
in local elections has been from time to time 
under judicial consideration, and their right 
to take part in such elections has been repeat- 
edly confirmed by the judges. During the ar- 
guments in these cases, the question of their 
right to vote in the election of Members of 
Parliament was frequently mooted, and con- 
flicting opinions thereon incidentally express- 
ed by various judges, but the matter was never 
judiciously decided, and no authoritative judg- 

ment was ever given against the right until 
the year 1868, after the passing of two modern 
Acts of Parliament in 1862 and 1867, the form- 
er of which, for the first time in English his- 
tory, in terms limited the franchise created by 
it to every “male person,’’ and the latter to 
every “man’’ qualified under its provisions. 
Your Memorialists submit that had the ques- 
tion of the right of women to vote in the elec- 
tion of Methbers of Parliament been raised in 
the law courts under the old statutes which 
contain no reference to sex, and before the 
passing of the limiting Acts of 1862 and 1867, 
that the precedents which had determined 
the right iv their favor in the construction of 
the law as to local government must have 
been held to apply to the case of qualified 
freeholders or others who claimed the right as 
regards Parliamentary government. 

They submit also, that even after these lim- 
iting Acts, women had reasonable grounds for 
claiming the suffrage under the existing law. 
There is an Act of Parliament which declares 
that ‘‘in all Acts, words importing the mascu- 
line gender shall be deemed and taken to in- 
clude females,. .. unless the contrary is ezx- 
pressly provided.” The Act of 1867 contained 
clauses imposing personal liabilities and pecu- 
niary burdens on certain classes of ratepayers. 
In these clauses, as in the enfranchising 
clauses, and throughout the Act, words im- 
porting the masculine gender were alone used. 
No provision was made that these words 
should not include females. Accordingly, in 
enforcing the Act, the extra liabilities and 
burdens were imposed on women ratepayers, 
to many of whom they caused grievous hard- 
ship. There was, therefore, reason to expect 
that the enfranchising clauses would bear the 
same interpretation, inasmuch as they were 
confessedly offered as an equivalent for the in- 
creased liabilties. But when the women who 
had been subjected to the liabilities claimed 
their votes, they found that words importing 
the masculine gender were held toinclude wo- 
men in the clauses imposing burdens, and to 
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, exclude them in the clauses conferring priv- 
leges, in one and the same Act of Parliament. 
This kind of injustice was shown in a 
marked manner in the case of certain women 


ratepayers of Lbridgewater, who, in a Memori- | 


al addressed to you in 1871, set forth the griev- 
ance of mostheavy and upjust taxation which 
was levied on them, in common with the other 
householders of that disfranchised borough, 
for the payment of a prolonged commission 
respecting political bribery. ‘The Memoralists 
felt it to be unjust and oppressive, inasmuch 
as notexercising the franchise, nor being in 
| any way directly or indirectly concern d in 
the malpractices which led to the commissivn, 
they were nevertheless required to pay not 
less than three shillings in the pound, accord 
ing their rental. To that Memorial you 
caused a reply to be sent through Mr. Secre- 


tary bruce, stating that “it was not in the | 
power of the Secretary of State to exempt | 


women owning or occupying property from 
the local and imperial taxation to which that 
property is liable.” While fully admitting 
| this, your Memoralists beg to represent that it 
is in the power of the Legislature to secure 
to women the vote which their property would 
confer, along with its liability to local and im- 
| perial taxation, were it owned or occupied by 
men. 
| ‘They submit that this concession has re- 
| cently been granted in respect to local taxa- 
tion and that if justice demands that women 
should bave a voice in controlling the munici- 
pal expenditure to which their property con- 
tributes, justice yet more urgently demands 
that they should have a voice in controlling 
the imperial expenditure to which the same 
| property is liable. The local expenditure of the 
country amounts to about £30,000,000, the im- 
perial expenditure to about £70,000,000, annu- 
ally ;if, therefore, the matter be regarded as 
one of taxation only, the latter vote is of more 
importance than the former. Local govern- 
meut deals with men and women alike, and 
knows no distinction between male and female 
rate payers. But imperial government deals 
with men and women on different principles, 
and in such a manner that whenever there is 
any distinction made in the rights, privileges 
and protection accorded to them respectively, 
the difference is always against women and al- 
ways in favorof men. They believe this state 
of things is a natural result of the exclusion of 
women from representation, and that it will 
be found impracticable to amend it until wo- 
men are admitted to’a share in conirolling the 
Legislature. 
By the deprivation of the Parliamentary 
vote, women, in the purchase or renting of 
propert , obtain less for their money than 
men. Ina Bill which passed the House of 
Commons last session, provision was made for 
the amalgamation in one list of the municipal 
and Parliamentary register of electors. In 
that list it appeared that the same house, the 
same rent, and the same taxes, conferred on 
a man the double vote in municipal and 
Parliamentary government, and on a wo- 
map the single vote only, and that the less 
honorable and important one. When the oc- 
cupation of a house is transferred from a man 
to a woman, say to the widow of the former 
owner, that home loses the privilege of repre- 
sentation in the imperial government, though 
its relations with the taxgatherer continue 
unaltered. There have been various societies 
formed with a view to enable persons to ac- 
quire portions of landed or real property, part- 
ly for the sake of the vote attached to such 
property. Should a woman purchase or inher- 
it such an estate, the vote, which has been 
one important consideration in determining 
the value, would be lost, through her legal dis- 
ability to exercise it. 
The deprivation of the vote is a serious dis- 
advantage to women in the competition for 
farms. A case fs recorded of one estate in 
Suffolk from which seven widows have been 
ejected, who, if they had possessed votes, 
would bave been continued as tenants. A 
sudden ejection often means ruin to a family 
who have sunk capital in the land, and it is 
only too probable that no day passes without 
the occurrence of some such calamity to some 
unhappy widow, who, but for the electoral 
disability, might bave retained the home and 
the occupation by which she could have 
brought up her family in comfort and inde- 
pendence. 

Besides this definite manner in which the 
electorial disability injures women farmers, 
it has a more or less directly injurious influ- 
ence on all self.dependent women who main- 
tain themselves and their families by other 
than domestic labor. A disability, the basis 
of which is the presumed mental or moral in- 
capacity of the subject of it to form a rational 
judgment on matters within the ordinary ken 
of human intelligence, carries with it astigma 
of inferiority calculated to cause impediment 
to the entrance on or successful prosecution 
of any pursuit demanding recognized ability 
and energy. This presumed incapacity is 
probably the origin of the general neglect of 
the education of women, which is only now 
beginning to be acknowledged, and the ab- 
sence of political power in the neglected class 
renders it difficult if not impossible to obtain 
an adequate share for girls in the application 
of educational funds and endowments. So 
long as women are specially excluded from 
control over their Parliamentary representa- 
tives, so long will their interests be postponed 
to the claims of those who have votes to give; 
and while Parliament sball continue to declare 
that the voices of women are unfit to be taken 
into account in choosing members of the Leg- 
islature, the masses of men will continue to 
act as if their wishes, opinions, and interests 
were undeserving of serious consideration. 

Itis now nearly two years since you, in 


(them. The medical and academical autbori- 
ties of the University of Edinburgh have suc- 
cessfully crushed the attemptof a small band 
of lady students te qualify themselves for the 
medical profession, and the same spirit of 


“trades umiouism” is rife in the industrial | 


community. A few months ago, the printers 
of Manchester, learning that a few giris were 
practising type setting,aud endeavoring lo earn 
alittle money thereby, instantly passed @ rule 
ordaiuing @ strike in the shop of any master 
printer who should allow type set up by wo- 
| men to be sent to his machines to be worked. 
| At the present time, in a manufacturing dis- 
trict in Yorkshire where there are “brvad’’ 
and “narrow” looms, at the former of which 
| much more money can be earned, the men re- 
fuse to allow women to work at the broad | 
looms, though they are quite able to manage | 
them, because the work is considered too re- | 
munerative for women. At Nottingham | 
| there is a particular machine at which very 


now work, and the men, in order to drive wo- | 
men out of such profitable employment, bave | 
insisted on the masters taking no more wo- 
men on, but as those at pesent employed | 
leave, supplying their places by men, A mas- | 
ter manufacturer reports: “We have ma- 
chines which women can manage quite as | 
well or better than men, yet are they wot per- | 
mitted by a seltish combination of the strong 
against the weak.”’ These are only samples 
of the cases that are constantly occurring of 
successful attempts to drive women out of re- 
munerative occupations. Your Memorialists 
submit that women would be more able to re- 
sist such attempts if they had the protection 
of the suffrage; and that men would be less 
likely to be thus aggressive and oppressive if 
they had learned to regard women as their 
political equals, 

Besides the restrictions on the industrial 
liberties of women effected by combinations 
of men, there are existing aud proposed legis- 
lative restrictions from which men are ex- 
empt, and which exercise a powerful influence 
on the market for their labor. For the com- 
ing session we have the proposal further to 
limit their hours of paid labor iu factories, 
and to place otber restrictions on their labor 
in shops,also a proposition to place married wo- 
men on the footing of halftimers. Without 
here expressing any opinion as to the wisdom 
of these proposals we urge that members of 
the House of Commons would be more capa- 
ble of dealing with them in a just and appre- 
ciative spirit if they were responsible for their 
votes to the persons whose interests are di- 
rectly concerned, and whose liberties they are 
asked to curtail; and, further, that it is a 
grave question how far it is safe to trust the 
industrial interests of women as a class, to 
the irresponsible control of the men who 
have manifested to individuals and to sections 
of working women, the spirit indicated by the 
examples we have cited. 

In the same speech you spoke of a state of 
the law in which the balance is generally cast 
too much against women and too much in fa- 
vor of men. Since you directed yonr atten- 
tion to this matter, you havenotbeen _ le eith- 
er to introduce or to assist others who have 
introduced measures to ameliorate the state 





of the law respecting women, and such pro- 
posals have been unable to win consideration 
trom Parliament. Your Memorialists cannot 
believe that, this neglect has arisen from want 
of a desire on your part to deal with the 
grievances under which you have admitted 
that your countrywomen suffer; they are 
therefore led to the conclusion that you have 
been unable to take into consideration the af 
fairs of an unrepresented class, owing to the 
pre-occupation of Parliament with the con- 
cerns of those to whom it is directly respon- 
sible. 

You stated that “the question was to devise 
a method of enabling women to exercise a 
sensible influence, without undertaking per- 
sonal functions, and exposing themselves to 
personal “obligations inconsistent with the 
fundamental particulars of their condition as 
women,” and that the objection to the person- 
al attendance of women atelections was in 
your mind an objection of the greatest force. 
They respectfully submit that the exercise of 
the municipal franchise involves the personal 
attendance of women at the polls, and that 
since your words were uttered changes have 
been effected which render the process of vo- 
ting absolutely identical for municipal and 
Parliamentary elections, and the whole pro- 
ceeding perfectly decorous and orderly. Ex 
perience has proved that women can vote at 
municipal elections without prejudice to the 
fundamental particulars of their condition as 
women, whatever these may be; and this ex- 
perience shows that they may vote in Parlia- 
mentary elections without the smallest per- 
sonal prejudice or inconvenience. The School 
Board elections have also shown that women 
can appeal to large constituencies and go 
through the ordeal of public meetings,addresses 
and questions from electors,to which men must 
submit who seek the suffrages of a great com- 
munity, without any sacrifice of womanly dig- 
nity, or of the respect and consideration ac- 
corded to their position and their sex. They 
therefore submit that events have obviated 
the objections you entertained in 1871 to the 
proposal to give representation to women, and 
that the course taken by the Administration 
over which you preside in assenting to the ex- 
tension of the municipal and School Board 








franchise to them ; in calling them to the pub- 
lic functions of candidates and members of 
School Boards; and lastly, of securing the 
| passing of a law which renders the process 
| of voting silent and secret, have taken away 
| all reasonable grounds for objecting on the 
| score of practical inconvenience to the admis- 


high wages can be earned, at which women | claim at the present time, when a Bill extend- 


‘ed in its favor than have been given for any 


your place in the House of Commons, said | sion of women to the exercise of a vote, | 
that the number of absolutely self-dependent which they would have to give in precisely the 
women is ‘increasing from year t» year, and | same manner, but not nearly so often, as 
that the progressive increase in the number of | those votes which they already deliver. 
such women is a very serious fact, because | It has been said that there is neither desire 
those women are assuming the burdens that | nor demand for the measure, and further, 
belong to men; and you stated your belief that women do not care for and would not use 
that when they are called upon to assume | the suffrage if they possessed it. But the de- 
those burdens, and to undertake the responsi- mand for the Parliamentary franchise is enor 
bility of providing for their own subsistence, | mously greater than was the demand for the 
they approach thetask under greater difficul- | Municipal franchise, and for the School Board 
ties thar attach to their more powerful compet- | franchise there was no apparent call. Yet 
itors. Your Memorialists therefore ask you to | these two measures were passed purely on 
aid women in overcoming these difficulties, by | their merits, and it was not held to be neces- 
assisting to place them, politically at least, on | sary to impose on their promoters, over and 
a level with those whom you designate as | above the obligation to make out their case, 
“their more powerful competitors.” the condition that a majority of the women 
One of the greatest hindrances in the path | of England, or of a particular district, should 
of self-dependent women is the opposition | petition for the proposed boon. Experience 
shown by members of many trades and pro- | proved the wisdom. and justice of this course, 
fessions to women who attempt to engage in | for although women throughout the country 


























| bad taken no active part iu agitating for the 
Municipal franchise, vo sooner was the priv- 
lege accorded, than they freely availed them- 
selves of it, and statistics obtained from some 
of the largest boroughs in the kingdom show 
that frow the first year in which women pos- 
sessed the suffrage, they have voted in about 


equal proportion With men to the number of 


each on the register. The Parliamentary 
vote is more honorable and important than 
the Municipal vote; it is, therefore, safe to 
conclude that women who value and use the 
latter, will appreciate and exercise the former 
assoon as it shall be bestowed upon them. 
Your Memorialists submit that great injustice 
and injury is dove by debarring these women 
from a voting power which there is such 
strong presumptive ground for believing that 
they would freely exercise but for the legal re- 
straint. 

Your Memorialists are especially moved to 
call your attention to the urgency of the 


ing the application of the principle of house- 
bold suffrage is about to be proposed to Par- 
liament, which Bill received last year such 
expressions of approval from members of Her 
Majesty’s Government as to lead to the belief 
that they are willing to take the proposal into 
serious consideration. They submit that the 
claim and the need for representation of wo- 
men householders is even more pressing than 
that of agricultural laborers. The grievances 
under which women suffer are equally great, 
and the demand for the franchise has been 
pressed by a much greater number of women, 
and for a much longer period of time, than 
in the case of county householders now ex- 
cluded. The number of persons who peti- 
tioned last session for the County Franchise 
Bill and for the Women’s Disabilities Bill re- 
spectively were, for the former, 1889, and for 
the latter 329,206. The Jatter Bill has received 
most influential support from both sides of 
the House, and more votes have been record- 


measure not directly supported as a party 
measure by one or other of the great parties 
in the State. Under these circumstances. 
your Memorialists earnestly request that you 
will use your influence as leader of the House 
of Commons and of the Government, to se- 
cure the passing of the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Jacob Bright, either as a substantive enact- 
ment, or as an integral portion of the next 
measure that shall be passed dealing with the 
question of the representation of the people. 
Signed on behalf of the Conference. 
PRESIDENT. 


SHALL WE DISFRANCHISE WOMEN? 


We suppose that Congress has the right to 
govern the territories pretty much as it pleas- 
es, without reference to the will of their peo- 
ple. But certainly the Judiciary Committee, 
in proposing to annul the Utah law which 
grants women the elective franchise, is mak- 
ing what is not exactly an American use of its 
rights. 

Granted that the object in giving women 
the right of suffrage was to strengthen the 
Morman priesthood. Their enfranchisement 
was yet a just act, and, therefore, not to be 
repealed. Granted that it works badly in 
Utah. Male suffrage works equally badly. If 
the reason for disfranchising women is to 
weaken Brigham Young’s power by taking 
away half of his voting strength in the territo- 
ry, why should not Senator Frelinghuysen of- 
fer a Utah Bill which shall disfrancliise all too- 
much married men in the territory, or, indced 
all who profess the Mormon religion, and cun- 
fine the right of suffrage to Gentiles? Doubt- 
less Congress has the same right to disfrancise 
male as female citizens. Or, if this seems too 
barefaced, let the Judiciary Committee pro- 
pose that all provisions of the local laws which 
confer the elective franchise on those who have 
resided in the territory more than two years 
are hereby repealed. That would throw out 
Young and all the old settlers, and leave the 
polls in the hands of the Gentile new-comers. 

The plan is not American, but thoroughly 
French. We should have said that it was 
drawn up after consultation with the Duc de 
Broglie. When a French statesman finds the 
elections going against him, it does not occur 
to him that the popular voice must be respect- 
ed. He looks about for a gag to put in the 
popular mouth. Does popular suffrage elect 
Radicals? Then limit popular suffrage. Al- 
low only those classes to vote which know 
how to vote right—that is, how to vote as we, 
the party in power, would like to have them 
vote. The English and American plan is bet- 
ter: ever to extend the franchise, and, if the 
vote goes wrong, to wait and educate, and still 
educate and educate, the voters. It is not so 
short a method of securing your object; but 
it avoids some unpleasant revolutions, and in 
the long runit turns out somewhat more profit- 
able to lift up your voters than to tread on 
them. 

We say again that we do not object to this 
provision of Mr. Frelinghuysen’s Utah Bill on 
the ground that Congress has no right to re- 
peal the Utah Act of Feb. 12th, 1870, giving 
women the elective franchise, or any other 
act of its Legislature. Congress represents a 
majority of the people, and that majority 
must govern and can govern without limita- 
tion where there is no State and no reserved or 
vested rights. We object to a provision which 
limits suffrage as a device to secure a particu- 
lar measure, however good. We object to it 
most of all because it is a step backward in 
the advancing rights of women. We do not 
suppose that Brigham Young’s Legislature 
cared anything about Woman’s Rights when 
it gave them the suffrage. All it cared for 
was to protect polygamy. It did good that 
evil might come. We would urge the Amer- 








come—not to withdraw the suffrage as an at. 

tack upon polygamy. Slavery and polygamy 
|'were “the twin relics of barbarism.” In the 
| good work of destroying the first we gave ne. 

groes their right to vote. Inthe good work of 

destroying the second let us not take away 
| their equal right from women.—Z/ndependent. 


_ —<——_— 


ABBY SMITH AND PRUDENCE CRANDALL. 


We take the liberty of publishing the follow. 
ing extract from a private letter of Sam’l May, 
which draws a parallel of interest and signifi- 
cance : 

. .«.» The case of the Misses Smith furnish. 
es a vast text—not to repay them for their lost 
cows, or other property, nor to stir up feeling 
against the tax-collector where he simply performs 
his legal duties (much exceeded in this case), but 
to show the tyrannical character of the law it- 
self, and of the established rules and customs 
of American life toward American women,— 
the best of them not excepted. 

To think of loyal Northern women being so 
treated, women of that class which gave their 
lives and their heart's blood to uphold their 
' country’s rights and flag, in the long and doubt- 
ful contest with the rebel South, are now con- 
temptuously thrust aside, and those very South- 
ern rebels, aye, their very leaders, are admitted 
TO VOTE, to sit in the halls of Congress, to 
MAKE LAWS for the nation! Was the equal of 
it, for folly and stupidity, ever seen? I fear- 
lessly affirm not; but also that the folly of it is 
no match for its base wickedness and shame. 

The Misses Smith's case is the equivalent of 
the Canterbury Prudence Crandall case in the 
anti-slavery movement, And is it not some- 
thing singular that both of these should have 
occurred in Connecticut, one in the eastern 
part, the other in the western; both with ref- 
erence to a great movement to redress great 
individual and social wrong? In both, women 
were the objects and victims of the spite and 
political venom of coarseandmeanmen. I am 












in haste, Yours very truly, 
‘ Sam’t May. 
Leicester, Mass. 
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"BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


NO RECONSIDERATION. 


The interest which is felt in the subject of 
allowing women to occupy sats upon the 
School Board found partial expression in the 
attendance upon the meeting of that body on the 
evening of Feb.9. Nearly every member of the 
Committee was present and in his seat at the 
hour of calling to order. Miss May and Miss 
Peabody sat at the left of the chair, in the space 
reserved for spectators. They were surround- 
ed by several prominent gentlemen, among 
whom were Senators Bacon, Bailey and Lane. 


The galleries were crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity. From conversation among the mem- 


| appeared in the Advertiser. 


bers it was evident that few of those who had | 


voted against the ladies had changed their 
opinions, though several of thei expressed a 
willingness to move a reconsideration to ac- 
commodate. The debate was not as long as 
had been expected, occupying only an hour 
anda half. ‘The vote resulted in a defeat of 
the motion by 35 to47. Addresses were made 
by Mr. Washburn, of Ward 1, Mr Underwood, 
ot Ward 12, Dr. Lothrop, of Ward 6, Mr, Fitz- 
gerald and one or two others. 

At half past eight Mr. John Noble, of Ward 
1, introduced the subject by saying that at the 
last meeting a vote was passed declaring cer- 
tain members of the Board ineligible to hold the 
position. He voted with the majority, but out 
of respect to the opinions of the minority, and 
holding himself independent to vote as his 
judgment would dictate on the question of re- 
considering the vote by which the members 
were declared ineligible, he would move a re- 
consideration. ‘There being some routine bus- 
iness to come befure the meeting, it was veted 
to postpone the subject till nine o’clock. At 
that hour Mr. Filkins called for the assignment. 
The Mayor then read the following communi- 
cation : 

Toihe School Committee of the City of Boston: 

The undersigned, a committee appointed at a pub- 
lic meeting of the citizens of Ward 14, convened on 
the 2d inst., to consider the subject of the refusal of 
your honorable bedy to admit to its membership the 
ladies chosen by this and other wards of the city at 
the recent election, to serve upon the school commit- 
tee, respectfully represent that said ladies were elect 
ed by a nearly unauimous vote of the citizens of such 
wards; that no objection to their taking their seats 
has been made apparent to your honorable body by 
any action of the citizens so represented, or of any 
other citizens, either in the form of petition or pro- 
test; that said ladies have appe*red with regular cre- 
dentials, which should be the prima facie evidence of 
their right to their seats, as are those of the other 
members of your board, until the illegality of their 
election is established by a judicial decision made by 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; that no such 
decision has been rendered, and until that decision 
be obtained, it is but fair to these ladies and to their 
constituents to assume that the parties elected are en- 
titled to their seats; that in the case of contested seats 
in legislative bodies, it is in accordance with justice 
and equity, and with the invariable practice up to this 
time, to place the burden of proof, not upon those 
who appear with regular and undoubted certificates, 
but upon the parties who object to their occupying 
oflice; that the only party 30 objecting in the present 
ease is a portion of the School Committee, and that 
this renders it incumbent upon such members of the 
School Committee to establish the disability, if in 
their opinion it exists. 

We, the undersigned, therefore, respectfully ask 
that the vote of the last meeting of the School Com- 
mittee, by which the ladies were excluded, be recon- 
sidered, in order that pending a decision of the court 
they may be allowed the advantages to which it is be. 
lieved, under the above related facts, they are en- 
titled; and that the presumption may not be contin- 
ued against the action of the people who elected them, 
And should the Board determine to refer the question 
for any other oye they ask that the citizens in- 
terested may be heard before your honorable body, 
or some committee thereof, 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE H. Munros, 
ALBERT PALMER, 
SAMUEL T. Coss. 
GEORGE B, NICHOLS, 
H. J. BoaRDMAR, 


Mr, Wasnsurn of Ward 1 first obtained 
the floor. He spoke as follows: I cheerfully 
second the motion, sir, for reconsideration 
made by the gentleman from Ward 1, for I be- 
lieve that many of the members of the Board, 
at the last meeting, voted as they did believ- 
ing that that would bring the matter soonest 
before the highest legal tribunal of the Com- 
monwealth. I voted that the ladies should 


retain their seats, feeling it to be no more than 
just, coming as they did with clear credentials, 
that they should occupy their seats till some 
decision could be reached. I fail to see why 
they were not entitled to their seats as much 
asIto mine. Since that time the matter has 
been ventilated thoroughly by the public press 
and otherwise. Comments have been freely 
made, offensively so, I am sorry to say, to 
some members of this Board, but it seems to 
me to be beyond a question that the leading 
sentiment in the community is with the minor- 
ity rather than with the majority. Believing 
as Ido that it is simply just that the ladies 
should retain their seats till a decision is given 
by the court, and desiring that that decision 
should be reached as soon as possible, I rise 
in the hope that gentlemen will reconsider 
their action and vote in favor of reinstating 
these ladies. Ido it, sir, for the reason that 
I know the intention of the minority is to 
bring the matter, at an early day, to the court, 
and it isimportant that it should be. This is 
@ question that cannot be suppressed. The 
agitation will go on and continue till the whole 
community has been aroused, and, if I don’t 
greatly mistake, instead of four presenting 
themselves here for seats at our Board, anoth- 
er year will see a much larger number; and it 
therefore being one of those questions that 
must be met, the sooner it is settled by the 
proper legal tribunal the better. I think I 
may say, sir, that within a very short time it 
willbe done. I shall urge that course, as one 
of the minority, and I think I may say for all 
my associates, and the decision will be reach- 
ed as soon as possible. 

Mr.Unperwoop of Ward 12 desired to show 
some reasons why consideration should not 
take place. He was not an opponent of Wo- 
man’s Rights nor of Woman’s being on the 
School Board, but he desired to have the con- 
stitution changed so that she might occupy 
her seat legally. The point I make, sir, he 
continued, is that the case as it now stands is 


in the precise way to obtain the settlement 
in the Supreme Court, and it cannot be put in 
& better position by reconsideration. The 


outside discussion on the subject has failed to | 
produce one argument legal or logical to show 
the contrary. The only piece of law, anyway, 
that has been written was signed H. J., and 











of cold, dispassionate reasoning. Not a sin- 
gle flaw init. I defy any geutieman to say 
why this is not an answer to everything that 
has been said. The ladies have the right to 
go to the Supreme Court just as they are now. 
I will say a word with regard to the powers of 
the School Committee. A gentleman has 
argued the question that it was the power ot 
every deliberative body to have the absolute 
right to decide the qualitications of its mem- 
bers. That may be so, sir, but it is also true 
that there is above us a Supreme Court which 
has the power, which has exercised and will 
continue to exercise it over this and every 
tribunal and over every citizen and official in 
the city, when his action interferes with the 
rights of any person. The ladies wil! have no 
difficulty in explaining their case. The pre- 
amble adopted by the board shows couclu- 
sively why they were not admitted. It was 
because of their sex; and it is not as though 
they had been expelled as persons of mon- 
strous reputation. It is said that it is hard 
for us, the stronger, to put the onus upon 
them, the weaker. I suppose you all under- 
stand the difference between putting a case 
to the court and to a jury, and I don’t be- 
lieve there is any difference whether they go 
as plaintiffs or defendants. In either case it 
is simply this.—Were these women elected 
under a legal disability? The trouble is, the 
onus is upon the women. It was made so 
originally, and you can’t frame an issue in 
which they would not morally be in the posi 
tion of plaintiffs before the court. He then 
spoke of those friends of the ladies who had 
been working so hard to obtain a reconsidera- 
tion. They didn’t dare to go to the courts. 
One of their representative men, when asked 
if he intended to, replied; ‘No, sir; damn the 
Supreme Court, and damn the Constitution ! 
we don’t want to go there. We have fought 
our war with the courts and judges against 
us, and we intend to force this thing through 
too.”’ There was another man, who was 
boiling all over, though not with law or logic, 
who, after polluting better men than himself 
with vile epithets, closed by saying, ‘‘These 
gentlemen are pointing their filthy fingers at 
these women.” When he says that, he sim- 
ply says a filthy figure of speech that defiles 
nobody as much as himself. [really am afraid 
to say what I think about. the intellect of 
Boston, where men do not scruple to use any 
means, fair or foul, that their point may be 
carried. I may say that so far as I have ob- 
served, the liberty to vote means the liberty 
to vote as I do; and the right to differ means 
the right to be blackguarded if you dare do it. 
We are now asked to change our vote, he con- 
tinued, first by the pressure which has been 
brought upon us. The newspapers have been 
flingingink and dirty water and emitting their 
odors, each of its own peculiar kind; newspa- 
es that dare not publish an article such as 

have alluded to, the editors of which have 
not the power to write an argument upon law 
so long as my finger, or the ability to under- 
stand one. The only manner in which a def- 
inite result can be reached is to ask the Legis- 
lature to propose constitutional changes to 
the people of the State, and I undertake to 
say that ifthe orators will use halfso much 
mind, or make themselves half so red in the 
fave before the Legislature, and start the mat- 
ter, they will accomplish much more. 

Mr. Loruropr, of Ward 6 said he had served 
with the ladies on ecclesiastical councils in the 
Suffolk Conference and on charitable commit- 
tees, and he had seen the benefit arising from 
their presence. He desired that they should 
be admitted wherever they desired, were qual- 
ified, and had a legal right. The last qualifi- 
cation was in this case the only one to be con- 
sidered. He reviewed the opinions acted upon 
at the last meeting. They werethree. First, 
the authority of the city solicitor that the la- 
dies were not eligible ; second, the bill of rights 
which showed conclusively that the right to 
elect and to be elected were correlative, and 
third that by receiving the ladies to the Board 
they were invested with rights which as indi- 
vidual inhabitants of their several wards they 
did not possess. He had never cast a vote in 
his life after a more mature consideration, be - 
ing thoroughly convinced that the ladies were 
not eligible, and he had seen no reason for 
changing his opinion or his vote. Supposing 
a reconsideration should be had, how would 
the matter stand? The School Board couldn’t 
go before the court after it had reinstated the 
ladies, nor could the ladies themselves, for the 
reply would be made that the seats were re- 
tained, The Board had acted upon the mat- 
ter twice, and it was as well to let it rest, as no 
one complained. It was from the very desire 
to place the ladies in the position of injured 
parties that they might go and demand their 
rights that he had voted,and would vote to 
declare their seats vacant. 

Mr. WitiiAm B. MERRILL didn’t think 
there was much sense in talking about the law, 
and asked what the Supreme Court had to do 
about the matter any way. He thought the 
public would be served just as well with ladies 
on the Board. The teachers would receive 
their full pay, books would be provided, the 
appropriate studies would be taught, the same 
as usual. Mr. Lothrop, obtaining permission 
of the gentleman, proposed the following ques- 
tions: Supposing the proposition should be 
made to raise the salaries of all the female 
teachers twenty-five per cent and be carried 
by three votes. Supposing, then, the Com- 
mon Council refuses to make an appropriation 
on the ground that the vote was carried by 
three majority, and that there were three per- 
sons on the Committee who had no right to 
be there. Is not the legal question of little 
more consequence than the gentleman thinks 
itis? Mr. Merrill replied that such a thing 
might occur, but it didn’t seem to him to be 
possible. He didu’t think there was a man in 
the council who would take such astep. It 
seemed to him that at least the proper way 
was, not to make the women fight Massachu- 
Setts and the courts, but to allow any public 
spirited man to come forward and enjoin the 
action of the Committee if he desired. 


Mr. Wriaut of Ward 10 wished to know 
if the presence of the ladies invalidated a vote 
for the expenditure of money, why there 
would not be the same result if the ladies were 


not present, and it was proven that they had 
a legal right. 


Mr. FitzGERALD rose to speak amid cries 
of “question.” After commenting upon the 


That was a piece | 





desire which was thus expressed to pass rapid- 
ly over an important subject, he spent a few 
moments in ridiculing the address of the gen- 
tleman from Ward 12[Mr Underwood]. It 
was said, be then continued, that the ladies, 
if the vote was not reconsidered, would go to 
the Supreme Court. He submitted that the 
trouble and expense should be borne by those 
who thought they had not the right to seats 
in the Board. There were two ways in which 
the legality could be tested,—one by a manda- 
mus, and the other by a writ of quo warranto. 
Until it was done the ladies should be given 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Kinsiey of Ward 11, made a few re- 
marks In favor of reconsideration. 

Mr. Oxpway of Ward 5, expressed his in- 
diguation at the action of the meeting in Ward 
11, in casting any reproach upov the bonor- 
able representatives in the Board. 


| Mr. Foster of Ward 8, moved the previous 
| question but withdrew it toallow Mr. Leonard 
to speak. In respect to the charge that he 


had been derelict of duty in neglecting the 
wishes of his constituents, he said he had no 
objection to make to the election of women 
to the Board if it could be done legally. He 
felt contirmed in the action he had taken, and 
could not vote for reconsideration. He knew 
the gentleman from the Ward who had called 
the public meeting, that he would not hurt 
any one, but he had raised a tempest which 
he could not control. Of some things said 
in relation to certain gentlemen who had rep- 
resented Ward 11 in the Board, he would say 
nothing, except that they had been better un- 
said (applause.) The vote was then taken by 
yeas and nays, and resulted in the loss of the 
motion by 35 to 67. 

Yeas—Mesers, Allen Willard S., Baldwin, Beckley, 
Blakemore, Brown, Carty, ey Chapman, Connor 
Cruft, Curtis, Cushing, Darling, Dillaway, Fitzgerald, 
Flint, Greene, Kinsley, Kneeland, Mason, MeDon- 
ough, Merri)!, Moseley, Peterson, Plummer, Porter 
John W., Seaverns, Tilden, Tripp, Wa-hburn, WIl- 
lard, Williams, Williamson, Woods and Wright—35. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams Warren P., Adams William 
T., Allen Ira, Allen Joseph H., Badger James M., 
Beaumont, Bennett, Breck, Chapin, Cilley, Colman, 
Daniel-, Deblois, Dunn, Dunning, Emery, Fabyan, 
Fallon, Fennelly, Filkins, Finney, Foster, Fraser, 
Frost, Gray, Hayden, Hutchins, Learnard, Leonard, 
Lioyd, Lothrop, Marden, McDonald, MeKendry, 
Means, Miles, Morse Kdward G., Morse James, Mur- 
phy, Neale, Noble, Norton, O'Connor, O'Kane, Ord- 
way, Palmer, Parker, Perkins, Prescott, Quinn, Ran- 
kiu, Read, Reed, Reynolds, Ricker, Shattuck, Shurt- 
leff, Slade, Smulley, Southworth, Stedman, Thayer, 
Toland, Tucke', Underwood, Wentworth, aud Presi- 
cent Common Council—67. 

Mr. FitzGerRAup of Ward 7, offered the 
following order which was adopted: ‘That 


the City Solicitor be requested to give his 
opinion as to whether the Board of Alderman 
and School Board in joint convention have 
authority under chapter 38 of the General 
Statutes to fill the seats to which the ladies 
were elected, and which were declared vacant 
because in the opinion of the City Solicitor 
they were ineligible to the office.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 





WOMEN NEEDED ON JURIES. 


A correspondent of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser says that, 

“The recent developments before one of the 
committees of the Legislature, touching the 
manner in which juries are selected in Boston, 
have startled many of our citizens and awak- 
ened the earnest inquiry whether or not some 
method cannot be devised by which criminals 
and law-breakers can be kept out of the jury- 
box. If men who have been in the House of 
Correction, and in the State Prison even, are 
to be allowed to sit on our juries, what cor fi- 
dence will the community have in their ver- 
dict? If juries represent the dregs of society, 
where shali honest men find their peers before 
whom they shall try questions touching their 
property, their liberty, their lives, even ¢ 

The writer suggests ‘As one means of correct- 
ing present abuses in selecting juries in cities, to 
so amend the present law as to require the publi- 
cation of the names of all persons selected to 
compose the jury list, to the end that such pub- 
licity might eliminate bad men and induce those 
in authority to nominate proper persons only 
for jurors? In towns this publicity is obtained 
by posting the list in two or more public places 
and also reporting it to the town meeting, so 
that it rarely occurs that an improper juror is 
drawn; while in cities the lists reported by 
the aldermen to the common council, are never 
published, and thus the citizens are never in 
formed as to the individuals from whom our 
juries are to be selected. Still again, it has 
been found specially objectionable in practice 
that the common council should have the 
power materially to enlarge the list as reported 
by the aldermen. He concludes by saying 
“Let some wise and discreet effort be made at 
once to purity and elevate our jury boxes, 
especially in Suffolk county.” The wisest and 
most discreet effort would be to provide that 
one half of all juries should be composed of 
women. When euch women as have been 
elected members of the School Committee are 
put into the jury box, life and property will 
be safer and more exact justice will be done in 
the courts of Massachusetts. H. B. B. 


A PHYSICIAN ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska sends to the publish- 
er of Dr. Clarke’s book the following letter: 


Sir: I read in the Commonwealth of Decem- 
ber 6, 1873, a short criticism upon Dr. E. H. 
Clarke’s book, “Sex in Education.” In this 
criticism the remark occurs, “Every woman 
physican indignantly denies his position.” AsI 
am wholly unacquainted with the writer of 
this very sweeping assertion, and yet must be 
included in the class mentioned, I wish to state 
that I do not indignantly deny Dr. Clarke’s posi- 
tion, but hold substantially the same views, and 
have, during my practice of more than twenty 
years, taught to my patients identical princi 
ples of health, so that since the appearance of 
this book a number of them have iold me that 
the rules laid down in its pages are just those 
which I have taught them as necessary to the 
preservation of health and the development of 
a sound body and strong mind. Thesole fault 
which I find in the book is that only one point, 
namely, book education, is brought prominent- 
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ly forward, while generally faulty training of 


our girls, as well as boys, 1 passed over slight 
ly, although involving equally important tac 
tors in the preservation of health of body and 


mind. However, this littl m mograph willin. 
itiate a discussion among physicians, teachers 
and parents, and Land my colleagues among 
the women physicians of the New England 
Hospital tor-Women and Children, are very 
grateful to Dr. Clarke for having taken the 
first step toward this very important and nec 
essary part of education 
M. E. ZakuzewsKka 
16 Union Park. 


—--— 


PROGRESS IN SIAM. 


Progress is taking place evenin Siam. The 
administration of Siamese affairs has been in 
the hands of a regent for some years, during 
the minority of the present king. On the oc. | 
casion of his recoronation at Bangkok, immedi- | 
ately after he ascended the royal throne he 
read a proclamation abolishing crouching and | 
prostration in the presence of a superior. | 
There was a brilliant assemblage congregated | 
before the throne, and representatives from | 
almost every civilized nation were present. | 
The London Times remarks: “During the 
reading of this edict all the Siamese present, 
to the number of about four hundred, remained 
in a prostrate condition on the floor, but at its 
conclusion they rose simultaneously, and did 
their best toward making a bow to his Majesty 
in European fashion. Many of them appeared 
ill at ease, and it was noticeable by their round 
shoulders and half-stooping gait, that they 
were almost afraid of the position they found 
themselves in.”” The king stated in his proc- 
lamation that he was impressed with the con- 
viction that no country could prosper where 
such servility and worship from one man to 
another was the custom. This youthful re- 
former has already introduced into Siam many 
features of European life. Various improve- 
ments in modes of travel have been com- 
menced, and the higher classes of people are 
sending their children to places where they can | 
acquire a European education. 


° - ——-_ | 





WOMAN IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 


The Jewish Messenger states that, “as yet, 
the Woman’s Right movement has not reached 
the synagogue. No Jewess is, to our knowl- 
edge, emulous of Miss Smiley, the fair Quak- 
eress, or Mrs. Hanaford, the Universalist, and 
desires to preach to her brethren. The preach- 
ing propensity may exist among Jewesses, 
but it is confined to the family circle or to 
some of our ladies’ societies,,.where such as- 
tounding parliamentary rules are at times in 
order. Even the important matter of voting 
at synagogue meetings is a subject of no con- 
cern to our ladies, though they are members 
and seat-holders, and legally entitled to vote. 
None demand the right of suffrage or the 


tents, 
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Tithk BEST WOR! 
ever issued on the rearing and training of childrea 


Price by mail, ® cents. Send stamp for table of con 


Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
July DANSVILLE, Y *. 


EMERSON’S 
Singing School, 


Price 75 cts, or $7.50 Per doz. 





Ie A Comrierr, Cuxar asp Userun Boox ror 
Sinaing Scnootsa 
Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material 


to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degre, By 


L. O. EMERSON, 


System for Beginners 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, syatematie 
method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
and who have the important qualification of being 
experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of instruction are 
if there is any distinction, the important ones, That is 
the time to lay a good foundation, “A work well be- 
gun is already half done.” Price $3.00 

All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston, 711 Br'dway, New Yor). 





WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS, 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Early. Send for Frice List 





A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 








power to determine what shall be the duties 
of the chazan. This may be an evidence of 
their degeneracy or of their common sense.” 
Whereupon the Christian Register remarks, 
“But we advise’'the Messenger to beware of 
premature exultation. When human nature 
has had its perfect work among the daughters 
of Israel some of the kinswomen of Miriam 
and Deborah may entirely eclipse the Univer- 
salist and Presbyterian prophetesses.’’ 


———__—_—__2o2—- 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


The Report of the Indian Commissioners is 
very hopeful aud encouraging. It contains 
the following striking statements: 

But one case has yet come to our knowledge 
in which a white man bas been punished jor 
murdering Indians. It may be stated also, in 
this connection, that nearly all the telegrams 
of the year announcing Indian murders, raids, 
outbreaks, and intended outbreaks, proved to 
be without foundation or fact. The temper 
and disposition of the wild tribes has been 
steadily improving, and there is no reason to 
doubt that a continuance of just and humane 
treatment will soon bring them under perfect 
control, and submissive to all reasonable re- 
quirements of the Government. Several of 
these tribes have been earnestly soliciting for 
the promised schools and other appliances of 
Civilization. The partiallycivilized tribes have 
made good progress during the year, and the 
reports in our office show that wherever the 
Christian churches have had their mission- 
aries at work their labors have been amply re- 
warded. Although there have been a larger 
number of Indians murdered by white men 
during the year than in either of the several 
years preceding, the murders of whites by In- 
dians have continued to decrease and have 
been fewer than in past years. 





CROCKERY — 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be-= 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston, 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Loston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
<P” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bi rooms in connection with their long establishe¢e 
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ha to accommodate their customers witb 
wi furnished leeping apart: t Sep. 





an external remedy, 
and Sprains, Cuts, Stings of Insects, &c., and other 


causes of suffering, has secured for it the most promi- 
nent position among the medicines of the day. Be- 
ware of counterfeits and worthless imitations. Call 
for Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and take no 
ning Saleon on Brattle Street, and will now be other. {Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Inte 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &2. 


Offces-17 H 8 ’ 
A mney from Tremont Street. Boston. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of al} Disenses, 





PAIN-KILLER, 
1840. 1874. 
Time Tests the Merits of all Things, 


THIRTY YEARS is certainly long enough time to 
prove the efficacy of any medicine, and that the Pain- 
Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, 
is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has 
attained. Itis a sure and effective remedy, It is 
sold in almost every country in the world, and it 
needs only to be known to be prized, and its reputa- 
tion as a Medicine of Great Virtue, is fully and per- 
manently established. Itis the Great Family Medi- 
cine of the age. Taken internally, it cures Dysentery, 
Cholera, Diarrhea, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Complaint, Painters’ Colic, Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Sudden Colds, Sore Throat 


and Coughs. Taken Externally, it cures Bruises, 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Old Sores and 


Sprains, Swellings of the Joints, Toothache, Pain in 
the Face, Neuralgia and Rheumatism, Chapped 
Hands, Frost Bitten Feet, &c. 

Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mortals, 
as inevitable as death, and liable at any time to come 
upon us, Therefore, it is important that remedial 
agents should be at hand to be used on emergency, 
when we are made to feel the excruciating agony of 
pain, or the depressing influences of disease. Such a 
remedial exists in Perry Davi:’ “‘Paif-Killer,’’ the 
fame of which has extended over all the earth, amid 
the eternal ices of the Polar regions, or beneath the 
intolerable and burning suns of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. And by it suffer- 
ing humanity has found relief from many of its ills. 


The effect of the Pain-Killer upon the patient, when 
taken internally in cases of Cough, Cold, Bowel Com- 
plaint, Cholera, Dysentery, and other affections of 
the system, has been truly wonderful, and has won 
for it a name among medical preparations that can 
never be forgotten. Its success in removiug pain, as 


in cases of Burns, Bruises, Sores 
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NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are «till in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly reque sted to send in the reu > 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper the 
paper will be their receipt 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his eub- 


tion expires on his paper. When he pays bis an- 
ey cheaietien, the changed date of the paper will 


be his receipt 2 
NOTICE. 
»Jowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
Md s of the Woman'*® Jounnat, for sale by 


W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street 


° 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asrociation at 
Philadelphia, 70 Arch Street, have coples of the 
Woman't Jounnat for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new eubscribers, 
with the money, at $2.59 for each, we will give a Wil 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waolch the market | 
price le $0). 

We call special attention to our new premium of a | 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.0) | 


each. 
ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! | 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- | 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay, a | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of ——— in the State 
of yof all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political ixsue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts, Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 














SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


All who have circulated Woman Suffrage 
petitions are requested to send them to this 
office immediately. No time should be lost, 
as every day is of importance. 

A large number of Woman Suffrage peti- 
tions have already been forwarded to the 
office of the Woman’s Journat and we shall 
have them presented without delay. The 
sooner the subject comes up the more certain 
we shall be to have it fully discussed and fa- 
vorably considered. 





THE LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


This editorial has to deal with things which 
are still in the throes of birth, and not yet to 
be baptized as facts accomplished. The legis- 
lative hearing announced last week, and com- 
mented on beforehand, is stillincomplete. Fri- 
day’s session failed to bring remarks and ev- 
idence to a close, so an adjourned meeting was 
promised, and has been held to-day, Wednes- 
day, in Representatives’ Hall; still, the busi- 
ness of the hearing is not complete, and to-day’s 
speakers are asked to hold over until to-mor- 
row. 

Hearing has been given to remonstrants as 
well as to petitioners. The character of the 
former shows a marked improvement upon 
those of former years. Instead of the brutal Ful- 
ton, giving full scope to his insanity,and making 
men blush for their sex, instead of pretended 
learning, or genuine abuse in the mouths of ig- 
norant women, we have Mrs. Pierce and Mrs. 
Ware, ladies of education and refinement, com- 
ing up to speak cn questions which really in- 
terest them, and to exhibit opinions and con- 
victions which they have earned by study and 
serious thought. So farso good. Itisarelief, 
even in advocating the rights of women, to 
meet antagonists who know the methods of 
thought and of argument, and who scorn false- 
hood and low abuse. 

The arguments brought forward by these, 
our friendly adversaries, were older and more 
familiar to suffragists than the ladies sup- 
posed. Mrs. Pierce began by flatly asserting 
that women were inferior to men in intel- 
lectual power. Strange to say, her tone had 





—, 





| tends to speak 
Yet we have heard her advocate it elsewhere, 
and not with any general acceptance. The 
plan indeed has been spoken of by others, long 
Lut it has usually 
been dismissed after brief consideration. It 


before presented by her. 


presents none of the broad and generous op- 


portunity of that common meeting and cow- | 


mon action in which men and women so ele- 
vate and strengthen each other’s working. It 
would tend to establish a diversRy of interest 
For all great interests 
are common to both men and women, and 
women only claim to work for the interests 
of society with the same freedom and weight 
with which men are supposed to work for 
them. 

Mra. Ware, in this morning’s meeting, as- 
sumed to speak for the great majority of the 
intelligent women of Massachusetts. She was 
quite sure that they did not desire the fran- 


where none exists. 


| chise, and deprecated the injustice of allow- 
| ing a minority to force it upon them, 


She en- 
larged a good deal upon the ignorance and deg- 
radation of a great proportion of the sex. If 
the rich mistress could vote, her Irish servants 
could also come to the polls, and vote away her 
Would not this be highly gratifying 
The women of the North End, 
Well, we are prepared for 


money. 
to Biddy ? 
too, would come. 
this, let them come. 

Mrs. Ware and Mrs. Pierce are ladies, and 
it is far more satisfactory to answer their can- 
did if mistaken assertions, than to listen to 
the Bedlamitic trash which some of our adver- 
saries have ventilated on such occasions, Yet 
the tone and substance of their remarks pre- 
sent one principle and reprehensible feature, 
an undervaluation of their own sex which can 
only come from want of acquaintance with its 
real powers and features. They have not seen 
the noble, united Womanhood which is rising 
up in Europe and throughout America. Books 
do not fully reyeal it, nor yet the boundaries 
of exclusive and wealthy society. 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Whatever else these ladies may have sought 
and studied they have not seen the noble wo- 
men of to-day. They have not seen, and so 
have not believed. But blessed are they who 
have not seen, and yet have believed. 

J. W. H. 


_ —-—— - —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We have lately received files of English 
newspapers which contain very full accounts 
of meetings for suffrage, held in England, 
Wales and Scotland. The reports are full, and 
given with much apparent sympathy for the 
cause and its advocates. 

The Bristol Times and Mirror, gives an ex- 
tended notice of the meeting of friends of and 
subscribers to the Bristol and West of Eng- 
land Branch of the National Society for Wo- 
man’s Suffrage, at Hamilton’s Public-room, 
Park Street. It says, the platform was dec- 
orated with choice exotics, and the room was 
crowded, chiefly by ladies. Admission was 
by ticket, on the invitation of the Committee 
of the Branch. The Rev. E. Harris occupied 
the chair. It reports at some length the 
speeches on the occasion, conspicuous among 
these (as also at all the other meetings) is the 
speech of our gifted country-woman, Mary 
E. Beedy. 

The Mayor of the city presided, and added 
much to the interestof the meetings, by his apt 
use of the opportunities which the occasion 
gave him. 

The Monmouthshire Beacon, devotes a large 
space of its wide, solid columns to an excellent 
report of this very interesting meeting. 

The Tavistock Gazette, gives quite as much 
of its space to a report of the meeting in that 
place. 

The Western Daily Mercury, begins its no- 
tice of a meeting in Plymouth as follows: 


“WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE,—GREAT DEMONSTRA- 
TION IN PLYMOUTH. 

“A public meeting in favor of the extension 
of the franchise to women was held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute last evening, when the 
hall was crowded in every part by a most en- 
thusiastic audience, in which both sexes were 
equally represented, eager to listen to the ad- 
dress of Miss Beedy, M. A., and Miss Biggs, 
two ladies well known in connection with the 
movement, and who had been announced to 
speak. Mr. Isaac Latimer occupied the chair, 
and his entrance upon the platform with a 
number of ladies and gentlemen was the sig- 
nal for a loud outburst of applause.’’ 








not altogether the deference which would be- 
come an inferior in the presence of acknowl- 
edged superiors. Women ought not to have 
manhood Suffrage. Women will be failures 
if we attempt to change them into men. 
Governments represent physical force. An 
election is a fight. Women cannot fight, 
therefore they should rot vote. 

Had Mrs. Pierce attended a few of the nu- 
merous Woman Suffrage Conventions held in 
Massachusetts during recent years, she would 
have heard these points made and answered, 
many times over. But this wasnotall. Mrs. 
Pierce has a pet governmental theory of her 
own. This is, that women should have a sep- 
arate representation of their own, a Woman’s 
Legislature, in whose sittings women should 
deliberate and take action upon questions 
which interest women and children, exercis 


ing also a veto power over the ordinances of 


the male Legislature. We reserve remark 
upon this scheme until after to-morrow’s 
hearing, because we learn that Mrs. Pierce in- 











It then proceeds to give a detailed account 
of the meeting in a most creditable spirit and 
manner. It concludes its report as follows: 

All who were present at the meeting in the 
Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute last evening 
will agree with us in saying that the proposal 
to extend the franchise to women has found 
two able and conscientious advocates in Miss 
Beedy and Miss Biggs. ‘The meeting was 
thoroughly sympathetic with the movement. 
Miss Beedy, who possesses the argumentative 
faculty in an eminent degree, spoke with strik- 
ing effect and vigor. She expounded her opin- 
ions clearly and succinctly, and the more im- 
portant of her arguments were driven home 
with an emphasis that must have oarried con- 
viction to those who entered the meeting un- 
favorably disposed to the question. Public 
feeling on the enfranchisement of women is 
indubitably gaining ground; but, like the 
dawn of all other great reforms, it only requires 
time and consideration to ripen popular 
thought on the subject. It is evident that the 
political rights of women will be more and 
more recognized. Women are now empower- 
ed to vote in municipal elections, they can con- 
test for a place in School Boards, and, surely, 
when the Legislature has recognized their ad- 





they are justified in asking that they should 
possess an equal voice with their stronger 
neighbors in returning representatives to 
Parliament. It is no logical reason for refus- 
ing their enfranchisement to urge that some, 
or even many, women don't want votes. The 
franchise ought to be conceded to women, not 
because they all wish to exercise the privilege, 
but because those who want to have their say 
in the representation of the country should 
have the power of legitimately gratifying their 
wish. Atone time, not so recently yet, it was 
the almost universal belief that women were 
incapable of taking part, with credit to them- 
selves, in evena municipal election, but they 
have conclusively shown that they can record 
their votes with a discretion and good humor 
which are unfortunately not invariably vouch- 
safedto some of their brother electors. We 
trust the able arguments used by the various 
speakers last night will receive their due 
weight of consideration from the reader, and 
that they will not be without their effect.” 

These meetings are held not only to create 
interest in the cause itself, but to procure 
names to the petition to the ‘‘Women’s Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill,” the object of which is, 
“to give to women householders and rate pay- 
ers, the right to vote for members of Parlia- 
ment, on the same conditions as men.” 

They have seventy-five societies, organized 
for this purpose, among the officers of which 
are forty-five members of Parliament, eighteen 
clergymen, and many ladies and gentlemen 
well-known on both sides of the ocean, in lit- 
erature and philanthropy, among whom are 
Florence Nightingale, Harriet Martineau, Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, Mary Carpenter, Lady An- 
na Gore Langton, Vicount and Vicountess 
Amberly, Arthur, Edwin, and Rev. C. T. 
Arnold, Henry Kingsley and many others 
equally distinguished. 

These meetings seem to have been success- 
ful not only in point of numbers, but they have 
actually secured more than three hundred 
thousand names to their petition. 

The Liverpool Mercury, also reports a meet- 
ing held to discuss the question of mixed 
schools. In commenting on the subject, it 
claims the best education for women, quotes 
with evident approval, the testimony of 
Pres. Fairchild of Oberlin, and of other col- 
leges which admit women, and welcomes the 
discussion of the whole question. 

Thus the cause of equal human rights for 
women grows apace. The discussion is ex- 
tending among all classes in many countries, 
and the result is certain. L. 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts have reason to be pleased and satis- 
fied with the Legislative hearing before the 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
which took place in the Green Room at the 
State House in Boston, on the 13th inst. Al- 
though, from the shortness of the notice, no 
announcement of the hearing had been made 
in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a large and intel- 
ligent audience assembled. The Committee, 
most of whom were present, are composed 
of the following gentlemen: 


SENATE COMMITTEE. 
Henry S. Washburn of Suffolk County, 
Walter N. Mason of Middlesex, 
Charles P. Stickney of Bristol. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE. 
Jobn E. Fitzgerald of Boston, 
William S. Knox of Lawrence, 
William E. Blunt of Haverhill, 
Warren Tyler of North Brookfield, 
F E. Gray of Springfield, 
Henry W. Wilson of Boston, 
Addison Gilbert of Gloucester, 
Henry L. Pratt of Mansfield. 


At 10 A. M., the Chairman read the petition 
and invited all who wished to speak for or 
against it, to do so. 

Lucy SToNeE was the first speaker. She re- 
minded the Committee that the women of 
Massachusetts had petitioned and appeared 
at the State House, year after year, in support 
of their petitions ever since 1853. Men who 
were now voters were infants in their cradles 
when this demand for justice was first made, 
and yet the wrong is not righted. Our claim 
is based upon the foundation principle of rep- 
resentative government. We ask only fora 
consistent application of the recognized 
American theory of self-government in the 
case of one-half of our citizens. You have 
enfranchised the colored man. You have en- 
franchised the rebel. You admit men of for- 
eign birth. Only your own mothers and wives 
and sisters and daughters are excluded. You 
rank every woman the political inferior of the 
meanest and most degraded man. All we ask 
is that you will make our case your own, and 
“as you would that others should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.” 

Mrs. EpNAH D. CHENEY showed the loss 
which the State sustained by, being deprived 
of the active services of women in its charit- 
able, educational and reformatory enterprises, 
and in other branches of congenial public ac- 
tivity. Suffrage would be of great practical 
value to women by securing better opportuni- 
ties of culture and wider fields of usefulness. 
The recent exclusion of women from the Bos- 
ton School Committee, upon the express 
ground that women are not voters, isa new 
and striking evidence of the evils of disfran- 
chisement. 

Mrs. Zina FAy PIERCE spoke earnestly in 
opposition to the petitions, upon the ground 
that Manhood Suffrage is essentially unwo- 





manly. Voting is anexercise of power which 
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at some length at that time. | equacy to discharge these important duties, | implies ability to sustain it by physical force, 


if necessary. This ability is wanting in the 
case of women, therefore suffrage should be 
withheld. Inasmuch as women are, in Massa- 
chusetts, more numerous than men, we may 
suppose a case where all the women will out- 
vote all the men. 
merical majority enforce obedience? Women 
are physically and intellectually the inferiors 
of men. There is no injustice in taxation 
without representation in the case of women 
because their property is not earned but inher- 
| ited, and because they share in the protection 

and benefit of the government. Women are 
| in point of fact pecuniarily and personally de- 
| pendents upon men, and therefore should no‘ 
| be politically independent of them. Mrs. 
Pierce admitted however, that women, having 
special class interests, should have some sort 
of representation. She suggested the election 
by women of an advisory Congress authorized 
to propose laws tothe Legislature for the pro- 
tection of women and children, and to veto 
the enactment of laws which do them injus- 
tice. 2 

This very frank declaration of Woman’s in- 
feriority elicited expressions of disapprobation 
from some of the audience, which were 
promptly checked by the Chairman. Let every 
friend of Woman Suffrage discourage and dis- 
countenance hissing. Itis unworthy of our 
cause. It arouses sympathy against us and 
places us in a false position. In a Legislative 
+ body, especially, and at a hearing where the 
audience are present simply as spectators, all 
expressions either of sympathy or disapproval, 
are totally out of place. 

Mrs. WARNER asked the Committee to ex- 
amine the signatures attached to the petitions 
for Woman Suffrage; she had been informed 
that the children in the common schools of 
Boston had been invited to sign them. 

Mr. H. B. BLACKWELL stated that this 
charge was entirely unfounded. The petitions 
had been sent only to responsible and well- 
known citizens, with the request to obtain 
only signers of twenty-one years and up- 
wards. For the credit of the lady and her- 
self, he asked her to produce her informant or 
to lay awritten statement of facts with a re- 
sponsible signature, before the Committee. 
Nearly 5000 adult citizens of Massachusetts 
had petitioned this Legislature for suffrage 
within the past four weeks. Petitions were 
pouring in daily. It was proper to say, in 
this connection, that not one dollar had been 
paid to any person for the labor of circulating 
these petitions. It had been done mostly by 
ladies and in every case from personal interest 
in the movement. He was glad that Mrs. 
Pierce had given so fine an example of wo- 
man’s fitness for suffrage. Her mora! courage 
in avowing her convictions was an act of hero- 
ism, and deserved the thanks of all. But her 
argument was really on our side. What we 
ask is not Manhood Suffrage for women, but 
citizen suffrage for all. Suffrage is not a mas- 
culine function. It is not muscular but moral. 
It isan authoritative expression of opinion, 
and implies intelligence, patriotism and con- 
science. Women are not in any sense, the in- 
feriors of men. They are different but equal. 
And this difference of sex is exactly what 
needs to be represented, and can only be rep- 
resented by Impartial Suffrage. Women in- 
herit property just as men inherit property. 
Women earn property just as mendo. Instead 
of saying that the property of women is not 
earned, we should say it is earned two or three 
times over, since in every department of hu- 
man activity, women are only paid from one- 
third to one-half as much as men for equal 
work. But to-day, men are not themselves 
represented in politics. We live under caucus 
government, in which not five per cent. of the 
voters take part. The best class of men spend 
their leisure in the society of women and so 
long as women are excluded from the primary 
meetings these meetings will be largely con- 
trolled by coarse, and ignorant and mercenary 
men. Politics has become a trade, and our 
present system may be defined as ignorance 
manipulated by cunning. Political Reform 
must begin in the caucus. And it can only 
be effected by enlisting the social sympathy 
and co-operation of women, and men who as- 
sociate with women,in the primary meetings 
and at the polls. Speaking of the method to 
be pursued, Mr. Biackwell hoped that the 
Committee would, first of all, ask the Legis- 
lature to give women Presidential and Munici- 
pal Suffrage by amending the election laws. 
Thus women could be enabled to vote in town 
and ward meetings for all officers except Goy- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, and members of 
the Legislature. The State Constitution only 
limits suffrage to male citizens in these last 
named cases, For himself he was opposed to 
going before the people with a proposal to 
amend the Constitution until Suffrage had 
been extended to women first under the Con- 
stitution as itis. If the presence of women 
in town and ward meetings proved beneficial 
and acceptable, it would soon be followed by 
a Constitutional Amendment. If it proved 
injurious, it could be repealed by a subsequent 
Legislature elected by men aloue. 

MR. FITZGERALD, Chairman of the House 
Committee, asked whether the Constitutional 
right of the Legislature to enact such a law 
had been considered ? 

Mr. BLACKWELL said that it had been con- 


| 





How can this merely nu- | 
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| sidered, and that able lawyers had expressed 
|an affirmative opinion. The old Province 
| Charter gave suffrage to “Freeholders and 
| other inbabitants present at Town Meetings.” 
| The State Constitution restricted it only in 
| the election of the Executive and Legislature. 
Mrs. Hows asked for suffrage in the name 

of Progress and of Peace. She earnestly dis. 
| claimed any desire to participate in such a sep. 
| arate Congress of women as was proposed by 
| Mrs. Pierce. She was unwilling to recognize 
| any limitation of class interest. The interests 
of men were as dear to her as those of women 
and children. The blood of men flowed in 
her veins. Their country was her country; 
their welfare her welfare. She spoke with a 
thrilling eloquence that carried conviction to 
the minds, and enlisted the feelings of all prea- 
ent. 

Mr SAMUEL E. SEWALL rose to speak 
upon the legal question, but yielded the floor 
to Miss Mary F. Eastman. 

Miss EASTMAN stated the inequality of 
wages, education and opportunity to which 
women are subjected in consequence of their 
disfranchisement, and drew a graphic contrast 
between the provisions of Massachusetts Col. 
leges for the education of young men and those 
of the Normal Schools designed to train the 
young women who constitute seven-eighths 
of all ourteachers. She illustrated her theme 
with telling anecdotes and illustrations which 
gave great satisfaction to the audience. 

The Committee then announced an ad- 
journment of the hearing to the following 
Wednesday at Representatives Hall. We will 
give an account of it next week. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the reports in our daily 
papers are so meagre and inadequate as to 
convey no fair idea of the real interest of the 
occasion. H. B. B. 





ANOTHER LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


The Committee on Woman Suffrage gave 
their second hearing in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives at ten o’clock on Wedner- 
day. Though similar hearings in former 
years have drawn out a full attendance, this 
gathering was much larger than ever before. 
The seats of the Representatives and all the 
galleries were filled with ladies, a large num- 
ber of gentlemen mingling in the audience. 
A large share of those who did, occupied the 
standing room outside the circle of seats and 
in the aisles. Hon. S. E. Sewall was the first 
speaker, cnd made a plea in favor of giving 
women the right to vote in all municipal elec- 
tions. This the Legislature could undoubted- 
ly give, and he called attention to the colo- 
nial charters wherein a marked distinction was 
made between the requirements for voting in 
town and State elections. Hedwelt at length 
upon the history of the exercise of suffrage, 
deducing the conclusion that the Legislature 
had the entire control of the privilege. While 
he had entire confidence that women should 
have the same right of suffrage with men, he 
confined his argument to a plea for her rights 
in town affairs, as atthe present time she 
was subjected to special injustice in this re- 
gard. Town affairs were not political or leg- 
islative, and Woman voted without question 
in all other corporations where she had a pe- 
cuniary interest. He thought the administra- 
tion of women would be more economical 
than that of men. He also dwelt upon the 
special adaptability of Woman to hold office 
in educational and charitable affairs. 

Mrs. MAry E. WARE was opposed to Wo- 
man’s voting on the ground of the general 
ignorance of her sex, though she thought 
there were plenty of intelligent women who 
were capable of acting on School Boards. She 
did not believe in the natural right of suffrage, 
and thought the idea was a mistaken one. 
She paid her taxes willingly for the blessings 
of civilization, and she did not believe public 
affairs would be managed better if the women 
of the North End voted. Bridget would en- 
joy going to the polls and voting away the 
money of her mistress, 

Mrs. HowE inquired whether she thought 
that the ignorant women could vote away 
the money more rapidly than the ignorant 
men ? 

Mrs. WARE inquired whether it would be 
any advantage to add the votes of the igno- 
rant women to those of the ignorant men. 

Miss HuLpAu B. Loup of Abington sug- 
gested that oftentimes the servant was as in- 
telligent as the mistress, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe said she did not come there as the su- 
perior of her sex, but was proud to come as 
their equal. Miss Haynes understood that 
Mrs. Ware cast some imputation upon the 
morality of women, which she repelled and 
Mrs. Ware disclaimed. An elderly lady, whose 
name no one appeared to know, made a thrill- 
ing appeal to the men not to surrender their 
rights, and such was the impetuous torrent 
of her eloquence that the gavel of the Chair- 
man was utterly powerless to check its flow. 

Rev. GreorGE H. Vissert of Somerville 
expressed his belief that the worst infidelity 
was that which would not trust wisdom in 4 
free conflict with ignorance,and which would 
not have confidence in the power of the good 
over the evil. He was willingto trust Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism side by side. He then 
proceeded to show that in all cases where WO 
men had been permitted to yote the experi- 





ment had strengthened their cause, and that 
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women were as well qualified to vote as men. 
The love of country was as strong in women 
as in men, and she had as deep an interest in 
its welfare. He closed with an eloquent pict- | 
ure of the golden future, when peace and wis- 
dom should rule. 

A woman who bad a deep and intense in- 
terest in the opposition, made a few incohe- 
rent remarks. 

WiLuiaM LLoyp GARRISON spoke iu con- 
elusion upon the general question of the | 
right of suffrage, and gave a resumé upon the | 
arguments in favor of its extension to women. 





A THIRD HEARING. 


A third Legislative Hearing took place on 
Thursday at Representatives Hall. Addison 
Davis, Lucy Stone, Zina Fay Pierce, H. B. 
Blackwell,Mary F. Eastman, Julia Ward Howe 
and Wm. Lloyd Garrison were the principal 
speakers. We regret that we are unable to 
give particulars before our paper goes to press. 

A CRIME AGAINST VERACITY. 

In the last two numbers of the Liberal Chris- 
tian have appeared violent and unprovoked 
editorial attacks upon the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
and its editors, so malicious and so totally with- 
out foundation that we are justified in using a 
phrase borrowed from its own. As we are 
charged with publishing a paper which is ‘‘a 
crime against Humanity,” we simply reply 
that these assertions are a crime against ve- 
racity. 

We do not believe that Dr. Bellows, the re- 
sponsible editor of the Liberal Christian, is the 
real author of these charges. Be that as it 
may, it is his duty as an honest man to sus- 
tain or retract them, since they are published 
in hisname. They are as follows: 

1. That Mrs. Livermore, in her speech be- 
fore the Republican State Convention of 1870, 
threatened to go over to the Democrats if Wo- 
man Suffrage was not adopted and offered the 
suffragists of Massachusetts for sale to the 
highest bidder. We deny the charge and call 
fer proof. 

2. That the WomAn’s JOURNAL, duriug 
the recent Presidential Campaign, assailed the 
private character of Mr. Greeley and sought to 
excuse and whitewash the worst political of- 
fenders. We deny this charge and call for 
proof. Instead of retracting, when its atten- 
tion was called to the injustice by Mrs. Lowe, 
the Liberal Christian renews the charges more 
offensively than before and makes a garbled 
quotation, separated from its context, purport- 
ing to be a letter written to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL by a lady in Binghampton, (who 
never wrote for the WoMAN’S JOURNAL) but 
which is an incorrect attempt to reproduce a 
sentence of a letter from Mrs. Jenkins, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. The idea ef holding the edi- 
tors of a paper responsible as endorsers for 
every opinion expressed by a correspondent 
whose name is signed to the article, is ‘too ab- 
surd to bear criticism. 

Unless the Liberal Christian proves its as- 
sertions, it is liable to an action for libel, and 
is not fit to represent the honorable and intel- 
ligent denomination, with whose spirit it is so 
totally at variance. i. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NANTUCKET. 


Epitors JournaL:—I remember that your 
lecturers in the field of suffrage have some- 
times found relief from their over-taxed ener- 
gies in telling through your columns of their 
weary miles of travel, of more wearisome de- 
lays in railway stations, and of most disheart- 
ening chill from lecture-rooms, whose walls 
had never before echoed—and whose occw 
pants had never before given ear to the good 
gospel of Equal Rights. 

If there were discouragements, we later 
comers into the field of work were sure to be- 
take ourselves for cheer and fresh inspiration 
to those who had struggled when the way was 
darker, when the feet were set in thornier 
places, when courage came only from faith in 
the final triumph of justice. 

Though our path must have looked easy 
where that of others had been harder, the sym- 
pathy and encouragement never failed us ; and 
now, when such quick recognition, and such 
cordial “God-speed” meet us, we know we are 
reaping a harvest where others have sown. 

Ido not know what that good friend means 
who asks at our conventions for testimony of 
the progress of our cause. Endowed with a 
quick and sturdy moral sense, as rare as it is 
admirable, he seems to ignore the processes of 
growth to which less fortunately endowed mor- 
tals are subject, and takes no cognizance of 
intermediate states of development. Stand- 
ing, himself, high up on the ladder of reform, 
he has no patience with those who must slowly 
climb to his position. He wants to draw them 
to it by one vigorous pull. He does not learn 
the principal parts of the verb, as we common 
mortals do, “to grew—growing—zrown,” but 
omitting the first two, he demands the third. 

But the purpose of my letter was to tell you 
of a cordial greeting given to the cause of suf- 
frage by the representative men and women 
f Nantucket. Iam at least sure that I can 


pay the island no higher compliment than to 
assume that those of whom I speak were rep- 
resentative of its men and women. 

When the Lyceum-course programme an- 
nounced a lecture on Woman Suffrage, the la- 








dies of the “Nantucket Sorosis”’ determined to 
give the cause the right hand of fellowship. 
It proved a cordial grasp. 

At the close of the public lecture a brilliant 


| reception of the friends of suffrage was held 


at the home of Mr. & Mrs. Joseph S. Barney. 
An hour was spent in agreeable, social conver- 
sation, when the spacious supper room was 
thrown open, and the seventy guests seated 
themselves around a table whose elegant ap- 
pointments were a feast to the eye, as the vi- 
ands were to the palate. 

The graceful service of the daughters of the 
hostess, and a young friend, completed the 
charm ; but what seemed the end was but the 
beginning, for, the supper being ended, the 


President of Sorosis, Mrs. Elizabeth Crosby, | 


rose, and in a pleasing address, summoned us 
to what proved a rare intellectual banquet. 

Toasts and responses followed one another, 
replete with wit and wisdom and cordial hos- 
pitality to the cause we love. 

Original poems and original songs, by ladies 
and gentlemen, were so skillfully intermingled 
that the hours flew by unheeded. 

A communication from Rev. Celia Burleigh 
was in words worthy to be set where all might 
read. 

A witty song by Mrs. H. M. Robinson was 
sung by a young lady, who added to the charm 
of a sweet voice the still rarer one of a dis 
tinct enunciation. 

Mrs. E. Starbuck read an original ode, ‘‘The 
Greed of Gain,” for which, as for much else 
that was written and said, I wish your col- 
umns had room.’ Perhaps the poems may yet 
find place in a corner of your paper, where my 
prose may not intrude. 

Let me not omit to mention one of the rich- 
est tributes to our cause—the sympathy of two 
noble and revered women who, having lent 
their services to the abolition of slavery, are 
now ready with their encouragement to the 
cause of the enfranchisement of Woman. 

It will be one of the cherished memories of 
a lifetime to have been the recipient of such 
graceful hospitality, such cordial sympathy» 
such honorable recognition, because counted 
worthy to be a representative of a cause so 
noble. Yours truly, M. F. E. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


Dear JournaL:—My last communication 
to you was, I think, from St. Louis, now nearly 
two years ago. Since then I have been so 
much of a wanderer, so absorbed in experi- 
ences of a purely personal character, as to lose 
sight in a measure of the larger social life. I 
missed the JourNAL or it missed me; have 
seen an occasional copy only for several 
wonths past. Now, however, I am once again 
located and in St. Louis. You and your read 
ers are doubtless much better acquainted with 
the progress of the Woman movement in this 
place thanI am. A Convention has been held 
here since my former visit. You saw and re- 
ported for yourselves at that time, and Mrs. 
Hazara, the eflicient President of the W.S. A. 
in Missouri, tells me that tidings of their ef- 
forts have at intervals been sent to you. Still 
a word from an interested looker-on will doubt- 
less be acceptable. My experience dates from 
the first of February only, and includes, beside 
private calls, attendance upon one social gath- 
ering and one meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Social was held at the residence 
of Mrs. Patrick on Washington Avenue, at 
which time and place Miss Noa read an inter- 
esting communication from Germany. These 
semi-monthly reunions are delightfully infor- 
mal, kid gloves and their concumitants in dress 
not being required, and although Mrs. Patrick’s 
hospitable nature got the better of her and we 
were invited out to a sumptuous repast, this is 
not the usual way. The entertainments-as a 
rule are burdensome to neither hostess nor 
guest. I say burdensome to guests, fully per- 
suaded as I am, that food which is not needed 
to nourish and sustain the body is a burden to 
it. By-and-by, in the good time coming, when 
men and women think it worth while to live as 
well as to make and to have money, we shall 
not consider the daylight too precious for so- 
cial purposes, and with this change in our 
methods, other changes will come in. Late 
and overloaded supper tables, as Dio Lewis 
says of desserts, are an invention of the devil. 
That the devil is finally to be shorn of his 
power in the earth most persons in one way or 
another believe. We may then confidently 
look for the disappearance, sometime, of all 
customs and institutions of society that in- 
terfere with the well being of its members ; 
the habit of living to eat instead of eating to 
live among other things. 

I send you with this a notice of the last 
monthly meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the W. S. A. Mr. Ferris, a promising 
young law student is one of our fellew board- 
ers. At dinner one day he mentioned Cornell 
University, of which heisa graduate. I, being 
a stranger at the table, had silently wondered 
what kind of help, whether forward or back- 
ward, the cause of humanity might expect 
from the four future law expounders whom I 
daily met and in the hope of ascertaining, now 
inquired as to the success of co-education at 
Cornell, when with great pleasure I heard an 
avowal of interest in the Woman movement 
that was truly heart-cheering. Afterward Mr. 
Ferris read his essay to me. It was originally 


; versity. I asked him to attend the meeting of 
| the Executive Committee and read it there. 
His answer was “I am deeply interested in the 
higher education of women, but attach com 
paratively little importance to the right of 


suffrage for them and I do not care publicly to | 


identify myself with that phase of the move- 
ment in St. Louis.” “Well,” I said, “you need 


not. If any reporters are present at the meet- | 
ing we will instruct them to withhold your | 


name.” And with this understanding he went 

and read his essay. But he changed his mind, 
| Tam happy to say, and of his own accord gave 
| his name to the reporter. We have some 
| lively talks at table now. One young gentle- 
| man “thinks too much of Woman to allow her 
to be troubled and polluted by politics.” I 
said, “I think we might advantageously dis- 
pense with that kind of thought of us on the 
part of men,” giving some reasons for such 
opinion, whereupon a young lady school teach- 
er lent a hand by wondering somewhat in- 
dignantly “why women were not competent to 
decide the question as to whether they would 
vote or not for themselves, each one for her- 
self as men do,’’ and traly it is a matter to 
wonder over, a matter that will be wondered 
over in che future when men have unlearned 
their present ideas of Woman, and women have 
learned what the fact of Womanhood demands 
of them, Lypia Fuvver. 


—--— 


OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


Mrs. M, V. Lonevry, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association, issues the following circular : 

Dear Mavam :—The Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage in the Constitutional Con- 
vention have reported unanimously in favor 
of striking out the word ‘‘male” in the qualifi- 
cation of voters in the Constitution, and sub- 
mitting this amendment to the Electors of the 
State for approval. It is very desirable now 
to geta majority of the Convention to favor 
the proposition, and any influence that can be 
brought to bear on the members individually, 
by a personal interview, for the purpose of 
calling their attention to the importance and 
justness of the amendment, will do much good. 
Those earnest friends of the movement at a 
distance, who cannot come to Cincinnati, should 
write immediately to their respective members, 
and urge them to vote for the adopiion of the 
report. 

It will be announced in the daily papers 
when the report will be discussed, and thea it 
is especially desirable that as many ladies as 
possible attend the Convention, to give encour- 
agement to those who advocate their cause. 
Some of the most able men in the Convention 
will participate in the discussion, and those 
who are so bravely working for us must not 
have cause to think that they are working for 
those who are indifferent to their own interests. 
Let us encourage them by our presence, and 
show that we are deeply interested in the fate 
of that report, and do appreciate their efforts 
in our behalf. M. V. Lonetey. 

Ch’n Ex, Com. Ohio W. 8. Convention. 

Cincinnati, February, 1874. 

WOMEN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tho following ladies have recently been 
elected County Superintendents of schools in 
| Illinois. They fill an office of far more hon- 
or, labor and responsibility than the members 
of the Boston School Committee. The posi- 
tion is one of considerable profit also, and 
usually enlists men of the highest character 
and talent. The mere statement ought to 
bring a blush of shame to the cheek of every 
Massachusetts opponent of women on the 
School Committee. The schools of Illinois to- 
day surpass those of Massachusetts in every 
respect, and it ceases to be a matter of surprise, 
for the men who control them are larger and 
more liberal than are most of the nominees of 
our caucus-ridden community. H. B. B. 
Phebe A. Taylor, Alexander Co., Cairo. 

Mrs. Mary E. Crary, Boone Co., Belvidere. 
Mary Welch, DeWitt Co., Clinton. 

Mrs. C. Hopkins, Greene Co., Carrollton. 
Miss N. M. Sinclair, Kankakee Co., Kankakee 











ity. 
Mary Allen West, Knox Co., Galesbury. 
Amanda A. Frazier, Mercer Co., Aledo. 
Mary W. Whiteside, Peoria Co., Peoria. 
Mrs. 8S. C. McIntosh, Will Co., Joliet. 
Mary L. Carpenter, Winnebago Co,, Rockford. 


ANOTHER WIDOW’S MITE. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—We on the Pavific coast 
have heard the lowing of the lone Alderneys 
Across the plains, and over the mountains, re- 
verberated the plaintive sound. Enclosed is a 
dollar, for the brave women combating a wrong, 

Tue Wivow’s Mire. 

California, Feb. 10, 1874, 


DR. CHAPIN AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In his recent lecture in Grand Rapids, on 
“Building and Being,” Dr. Chapin, in speak- 
ing of the function of universal suffrage as a 
means of individual development, made use of 
expressions which were interpreted by many 
of the audience as indicating opposition to 
Woman Suffrage, and by many others as clear- 
ly showing that he favored granting the bal- 
lot to women. As Dr. Chapin’s remarks creat- 
ed much comment at the time, the editor of 
the Post wrote him on the subject. The fols 
lowing letter received in reply clearly indicates 
the doctor’s position : 

D. N. Foster, Esg.—Dear sir :—In the lec- 
ture to which you refer, I most certainly did 
not take ground against granting the ballot to 
women, nor did I intend to be understood as 
doing so. The scope of my argument really 
did not bear upon that specific point at all, 
but was to the effect that, whatever Woman 
may do and whatever she has aright to do, her 
rights are inextricably involved with certain 








| ture as Woman. 
) and her Work” I have distinctly stated that 
every argument that goes for giving the ballot 
to men goes for giving the ballot to women, 
and if Lam not a very ardent advocate in the 
matter, it is because | am not a very ardent 
advocate of universal suffrage, and verhaps do 
Not attach so much importance as { ought to 
the function of voting. I shall be very glad 
to see the copy of your paper to which you 
allude when it comes to hand. I remain truly 
yours, BE. H. Cuaris, © 
New York. — 


; 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 


When Miss Carpenter was in this country 
she interested many persons in the cause she 
has so much at heart, the secular education of 
women in India. Having herself visited that | 


| 





the lifting up and educating these women, 
who have heretofore been kept in a state of 
abject depression and ignorance. At her 
suggestion an Association was formed in this 
city in aid of “Female Secular Education in 
India.” 

Its first meeting was held in October and it 
was then resolved that a box of articles should 
be sent to Calcutta as an expression ot the sym- 
pathy and interest felt in this work. Accord- 
ingly a collection was made of specimens of 
Woman’s work, crochet tidies and mats, work- 
ed cushions, with materials for doing others 
like them, worsteds, canvass, books, pictures, 
&e. Among the latter were six beautiful chro- 
mos contributed by Prang, selected with rare 
judgment, for they were all copies from pictures 
painted by women. : 

This box is to be sent to Babee Saspada 
Banerjee. A Brahmin gentleman who has de- 
voted himself with untiring zeal to the im- 
provement of his people, and though the con- 
tents do not possess much money value, they 
will be acceptable as showing that the move- 
ment for social progress in India is regarded 
with interest in this country. 

An interesting journal is published in Eng- 
land, under the title of ‘Journal of the Nation- 
al Indian Association, in aid of Social Progress 
in India.” Those who feel an interest in the 
present status of India, the efforts made to 
throw off the old and put on the new life, will 
find this journal very valuable. It can be ob- 
tained by sending to Mr. T. L. Bush, 34 Lam- 
bert St., Boston Highlands. Price $1 per year. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The latest musical attraction in Paris is a 
quartette of Swedish girls, singing Scandina- 
vian melodies. 

The sensational story of the poverty and 
neglect to which Kossuth is subjected is au- 
thoritatively denied by his nephew in the Chi- 
cago Times. 

One of the last official acts af ex-Gov. Davis 
of Texas was the appointment of a woman as 
the Commissioner of the State to the Centenni- 
al celebration at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gouverneur, the only grandson of James 
Munroe, is in Washington, this winter, and his 
wife wears in society the ornaments worn by 
Mrs. Munroe when her husband was minister 
to France. 

Mrs. Emi B. Swank of Indianapolis, has re- 
cently made an address at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Home for the Friendless, in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, which is highly complimented 
by the press. 

The Judiciary Committee of Maine, have 
again had a tie vote this week, on the ques- 
tion of Presidential Suffrage. We hope the 
friends of the measure will not let it be 
smothered in the Committee. 

The Christian Union thinks that, the present 
disdain of oratory in America isa shallow, nar- 
row and cynical sentiment, unworthy of our 
scholarship as of our patriotism, and destined, 
as we believe, to a brief term of existence.” 

At arecent election of officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lafayette, Ind., about one thou- 
sand votes were cast by lady stockholders. 
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In my lecture on “Woman | have been one of the chief promoters of the 


intrigue against the ex-Grand Vizier), and as 
the same time decreed that she should bear the 
title of Melik Atak, “The Universal Queen,” 
It appears that the remarkable portrait of 
Emerson by David Scott, was nut purchased at 
the suggestion of J. R. Lowell, as has been 
stated in the newspapers ; but that, on the con 
trary, when it was proposed some time since, 
to buy the picture for Harvard College, the 
project ofa subscription fell through because 


| of Lowell's disapprobation of the picture 


That the portrait finally found a purchaser at 
all seems to have been mainly due to Mrs. E 
D). Cheney and Edwin Morton, Esq 

The Belfast (Me.) Advertiser saya: “A large 


country twice, Miss Carpenter knows how | number of petitions in favor of Woman's Suf- 
greatis the need of doing something toward | frage have already been presented to the Legis- 


lature and many more will soon be added. It 
is conceded, even by the enemies of the meas 
ure, that its ultimate success is only a question 
of time, and but a short time. Ifour present 
Legislature does not give the desired action, an- 
other will; and soon no State of the Union will 
present the anomalous spectacle of a class ad 
mitted to the rights of citizenship in all else, yet 
distranchised on account of ‘the accident of 
on.” 


Says the Washington Correspondent of the 
Courier-Journal: “Mrs. Ames, the beautiful 
wife of the carpet-bag Governor of Mississip- 
pi, was in the habit of driving to the Smith- 
sonian Institute twice a week to take her les- 
sonin painting. This she has done each win- 
ter since her marriage as regularly as she did 
during her girlhood. 1 hope the Mississip- 
pians will appreciate her, for she is as estim- 
able as she is handsome, and this is her first 
separation from her parents, who worship 
her. Even General Butler’s enemies were 
softened when they came in contact with this 
sweet daughter.’’ 

Some years ago, Fanny Fern attracted the 
horrified attention of people of strictly conven- 
tional ideas by writing a letter to Lester Wal- 
lack, insisting upon the right of women to at- 
tend places of amusement without the escort 
of men, But now it has become not at all un- 
usual to meet ladies of the utmost respectabil- 
ity at public places unattended except by oth- 
ers of their own sex. At Miss Cushman’s 
readings, last night, fully three-fifths of the 
audience were ladies, a large proportion of 
whom came without the protection of men. 
So great a change in public sentiment is worth 
noticing as one of the results of the agitation 
of the Woman question, during the last 10 
years.—New York Graphic 

Mrs. E. M. Babb, a graduate of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia, has moved 
to Portland, Me., and will devote herselfto the 
practice of her profession, among women and 
children. Mrs. Babb has had a thorough train- 
ing in her profession, being the daughter of 
one physician and the wife of another, and 
from her childhood strongly bent on using her 
opportunity to read medical books and jour- 
nals, and for the past ten years has given her 
exclusive attention to the study of medical 
science. During this time she has attended two 
full courses of lectures, since which, for 
two years past, she has been in practice at 
Eastport. We have no doubt that her patience 
and perseverance will be crowned with eventu- 
al success. 

It has been stoutly maintained that the wo- 
men of Utah, who belong to polygamous house- 
holds, were held in their position by a vague 
terrorism. It is claimed that if they could 
have proper protection a large number would 
leave their oppressors and form other and 
more proper relations. The friends of Wo- 
man’s Suffrage have maintained that the en- 
franchisement of Woman was her best defense. 
This position is clearly sound and in harmony 
with the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment. ‘To enable the freedmen to protect 
themselves it was deemed necessary to give 
them the ballot. Their dense ignorance and 
the degradation of slavery was not allowed to 
delay their enfranchisement a single day. Yet 








People on the street thought the regular sew- 
ing society meeting was being held at the bank 
that day. 

Mrs. Prescott, an intelligent and educated 
half-breed, appeared before the Committee 
on State Affairs of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
to plead for the Winnebagoes. She asked how 
the whites would like the treatment some of 
the Indians had received were the case re- 
versed. 

After twenty years’ work the women of 
Charleston, South Carolina, succeeded in rais- 
ing $28,000 for a monument to John C. Cal- 
houn, only to end their labors by voting down 
a resolution to erect a monument, after all. 
Now it is proposed to devote the money to ed- 
ucational purposes. 

The N. Y. World thus pricks the bubble of 
putting God into the Constitution. “In our 
humble judgment, it would be a great deal 
better to put him into the hearts and conscien- 


it is now proposed in Congress to over-ride the 
local law of that territory which has given the 
ballot to women, and to take from Woman, 
her best protection against polygamy. And 
this is done by men who claim to be the cham- 
pions of virtue.—L xchange. 

BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Dr: Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will cure a 
Cough in one-half the time necessary to cure it with 
any other medicine, and it does it, not by drying it 
up, but by removing the cause—subduing the irrita- 
tion, and healing the affected parts. For all cases of 
Larynigitis, Hoarseness, Suppression or loss of Voice, 
Bronchitis, Severe Chronic or Lingering Coughs, it 
will be found to surpass any medicine that has ever 
before been offered to the public. Sold by Druggists. 
8—It = 
A common form of Indigestion iz: oppres- 
ston after eating, or a depressing dullness of the spir- 
its; with flatulence, or a belening up of wind, and 
almost always follows costiveness. Dr. Harrison’s 


Peristaltic Lozenges give quick and permanent re- 
lief. They are pleasant, portable, do not require in- 








ces of the people. We have no faith in at- crease of dose, never gripe, and for Constipation of 





tempts to propagate religion by political or 
governmental machinery.”’ 


at the palace at Teheran, in presence of all the 








prepared for a Literary Society of the Uni 





obligations which grow out of her intrinsic na- 


Shah publicly presented a diadem of great bo ‘e 
value to his favorite wife (who is understood to | Boston, and by all Druggists. 


the Bowels, Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Irregularities, 
amd other Female Weaknesses, they are incompara- 
1 box 30 cts. Large box, 60 cts., mailed free 
i i ntly | ble. Tria 
An imposing ceremony took place recently seoaiintushaahin 


DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 


princes and dignitaries ot the kingdom. The | gq splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 


tand Lung complaints. For sale by E, 8. Har- 
—y Con, Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont a 
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POETRY. 


THE CHEERFUL HEART. 
“The world i+ ever as we take it, 

And life, dear child, it what we make it 
Thus spoke a grandma bent with care, 
To little Mabe!, flushed and fair 
But litt): Mabel took no heed that day 
Of what «he heard her grandma #ay 
Years after, when no more a ¢ hild, 


Her path in life seemed dark and wild 


Back to ber heart the memory caine 

Of the quaint utterance of the dame: 

“The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.”’ 

Bhe cleared her brow, and smiling thought 


«Tis even as the good soul taught!" 


“And half my woes thus quickly cured, 
The other half may be endured.” 


No more her heart its shadow wore; 
She grew a little chil once more, 

A little child in love and trast, 

She took the world (as we, too, must,) 
In happy mood, and lo! it grew 
Brighter and brighter to her view. 


She made of life (as we, too, should) 
A joy; and lo! all things were good. 


When first he said, “Let there be light ' 
—-— ee - 





TIM'S REVENGE. 


| 
And fair to her, asin God's sight, | 
| 

“Little Tim" was the name of him 
Of whom I have to tell, 

And he abode on the western road 
In the busy town of L 

As the trains went down through the little town, | 
He peddled through the cars 

His stock in trade—iced lemonade, 
Cake, peanuts and cigars. 

Conductor Dunn was the only one 
Who'd not his trade allow, 

And so ‘twixt him and Little Tim 
Tiere always was a row. 

At last one day they had a fray, 
Aud Timothy declared, 

He'd “fix old Dunn, as sure’s a gun,” 
If both their lives were spared, 

So off he went, with this in‘ent, 
And sold hia stock in trade; 

His earnings hard he spent for lard, 
And started for “the grade.” 

(This place, you know, is where trains go 
Upon the steep hillside, 

And where —with lard—it isn’t hard 
To get up quite a slide.) 

He took a stick and spread it thick, 
Remarking with a smile, 

“There'll be some fun when Mr, Dunn 
Commences to ‘strike ile!” 

He lay in wait; the train was late 
And came a pufling hard, 

With heavy load, right up the road 
To where he spread the lard, 

They tried in vain! that fated train 


| ownership. 


| and habits as evidently conduce to the puri- 





Ceuld not ascend the grade; 
The wheels would spin with horrid din, 
Yet no advance was made, 
Then little Tim—'twas bo!d in him— 
Ciied out in accents shrill, 
“Remember me, Conductor D., 
When you get up the hill!” 
MORAL. 
Success in trade is up a grade 
That we shou'd all ascend, 
And with a will help up the hill 
Our fellow-man and friend, 


When “on the road” don’t incommode 
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The editors of The Transcendental Tripod | 
hal received from Messrs. Lion & Lamb (two 
of the aforesaid pilgrims) a communication 
from which the following statement is an ex- 
tract: 

“We have made arrangements with the 
proprietor of an estate of about a hundred 
acres which liberates this tract from human 
Here we shall prosecute our ef- 
furt to initiate a family in harmony with the | 
primitive instinets of man. 

“Ordinary secular farming is not our object. 
Fruit grain, pulse, herbs, flax, and other veg- 
etable products, receiving assiduous attention, | 


will afford ample manual occupation and _ 
| chaste supplies for the bodily needs. It is in- | 


tended to adorn the pastures with orchards, | 
an« to supersede the labor of cattle by the spade 
and the pruning-knife. 

“Consecrated to human freedom, the land 
awaits the sober culture of devotedmen. Be- 
ginning with small pecuniary means, this en- 
terprise must be rooted in a reliance on the 
succors of an ever-bounteous Providence, 
whose vital affinities being secured by this 
union with uncorrupted field and unworldly | 
persons, the cares and injuries of a life of | 
gain are avoided. 

“The inner nature of each member of the 
Family is at no time neglected. Our plan 
contemplates all such disciplines, cultures, 


fying of the inmates. 

“Pledged to the spirit alone, the founders 
anticipate no hasty or numerous addition to 
their numbers.* The kingdom of peace is en- 
tered only through the gates of self-denial; 
and felicity is the test and the reward of loy- 
alty to the unswerving law of Love.” 

This prospective Eden at present consisted 
of an old red farm-house, a dilapidated barn, 
many acres of meadow-land, and a grove. 
Ten ancient apple trees were all the “chaste 
supply” which the place offered as yet; but, 
in the firm belief that plenteous orchards 
were svon to be evoked from their inner con- 
sciousness, these sanguine founders had cbris- 
tened their domain Fruitlands. 

Here Timon Lion intended to found a col- 
ony of Latter Day Saints, who, under his pa- 
triarchal sway, should regenerate the world 
and glorify his name forever. Here Abel 
Lamb, with the devoutest faith in the high 
ideal which was to him a living truth, desired 
to plant a Paradise, where Beauty, Virtue, 
Justice, and Love might live bappily together, 
without the possibility of a serpent entering 
in. And here his wife, unconverted but faith- 
ful to the end, hoped, after many wanderings 
over the face of the earth, to find rest for 
herself and a home for her children. 

“There is our new abode,” announced the 
enthusiast, smiling with a satisfaction quite 
undamped by the drops dripping from his hat 
brim, as they turned at length into a cart- 
path that wound along a steep hill-side into a 
barren-looking valley. 

“A little difficult of access,” observed his 
practical wife, as she endeavored to keep her 
various household goods from goiag over- 














The seeker after pelf, 
Or, ten to one, like Mr. Dunn, 
You won't get up yourself, 


TRANSCENDENTAL WILD OATS. 
A CHAPTER FROM AN UNWRITTEN 
ROMANCE. 











BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





On the first day of June, 184— a large wag- 
on, drawn by asmall horse and containing a 
motley load, went lumbering over certain 
New England hills, with the pleasing accom- 
paniments of wind, rain, and hail. A serene 
map with a serene child upon his knee was 
driving, or rather being driven, for the small 
horse had it all his owu way. A brown boy 
with a William Penn style of countenance 
sat beside him, firmly embracing a bust of 
Socrates. Behind them sat an energetic 
looking woman, with a benevolent brow, a 
Satirical mouth, and eyes brimful of hope and 
courage. A clock reposed upon her lap, a 
mirror leaned against her knee, and a basket 
of provisions danced about her feet, as she 
struggled with a large, unruly umbrella. Two 
blue-eyed little girls, with hands full of child- 
ish treasures, sat under one old shawl, chat- 
ting happily together. 

In front of this lively party stalked a tall, 


board with every lurch of the laden ark. 
“Like all good things. But those who ear- 

| nestly desire and patiently seek will soon find 

| us,” placidly responded the philosopher from 


oring to pilot the much-enduring horse. 
“Truth lies at the bottom of a well, Sister 

Pope,” said Brother Timon, pausing to de- 

tatch his small comrade from a gate, where- 

| on she was perched for a clearer gaze into fu- 

turity. 

“That’s the reason we so seldom get at it, I 





| 





clutch at the mirror, which a sudden jolt sent 
flying out of her hands. 

“We want no false reflections here,” said 
Timon, with a grim smile, as he crunched the 
| fragments under f ot in his onward march. 
| Sister Hope held her peace, and looked 
wistfully through the mist at her promised 
home. The old red house, with a hospitable 
| glimmer at its windows, cheered her eyes; 
| and, considering the weather, was a fitter 

refuge than the sylvan bowers some of the 
more ardent souls might have preferred. 

The newcomers were welcomed by one of 
the elect precious—a regenerate farmer, whose 

idea of reform consisted chiefly in wearing 
| white cotton raiment and shoes of untanned 
| leather. This costume, with a snowy beard, 








~———_ 





adopted the primitive costume, however; but 
contented himself with meditatively che wing 
dry beans out of @ basket. 

“Every meal should be a sacrament, and the 
vessels used should be beautiful and symboli 
cal,” observed Brother Lamb, mildly, right- 
ing the tin pan slipping about on his knees. 
“I priced a silver service when in town, but 
it was too costly; so I got some graceful cups 
and vases of Britannia ware.” 

“Hardest things in the world to keep bright. 
Will whiting be allowed in the community ?”’ 
inquired Sister Hope, with a housewife’s in- 
terest in labor-saving institutions. 

“Such trivial questions will be discussed at 
a more fitting time,’ answered Brother Ti- 
mon, sharply, as he burnt his fingers with a 
very hot potato. “Neither sugar, molasses, 
milk, butter, cheese, nor fish are to be used 
among us, for nothing is to be admitted 
which has caused wrong or death to man or 
beast.” 


“Our garments are to be linen till we learn 


to raise our own cotton or some substitute 
for woolen fabrics,” added Brother Abel, bliss- 
fully basking in an imaginary future as warm 
and brilliant as the generous fire before him. 

‘*Haou abaout shoes?” asked Brother Mo- 
ses, surveying his own with interest. 

“We must yield that point till we can man- 
ufacture an innocent substitute for leather. 
Bark, wood, or some durable fabric will be 
invented in time. Meanwhile, those who de- 
sire to carry out our idea to the fullest extent 
can go barefooted,” said Lion, who liked ex- 
treme measures. 

“T never will, nor let my girls,” murmured 
rebellious Sister Hope, under her breath. 

“Haou do you cattle’ate to treat the ten- 
acre lot? Ef things ain’t ’tended to right 


community consisted in books. To this rare li- 
brary was devoted the best room in the 
house, and the few busts and pictures that 
stil] survived many flittings were added to 
beautify the sanctuary, for here the family 
were to meet for amusement, instruction, and 
worship. 

Any housewife can imagine the emotions of 
Sister Hope when she took possession of a 
large dilapidated kitchen, containing an old 
stove and the peculiar stores out of which 
food was to be evolved for her little family of 
eleven. Cakes of maple sugar, dried peas and 
beans, barley and hominy, meal of all sorts, 
potatoes, and dried fruit. No milk, butter, 
cheese, tea, or meat appeared. Even salt 

was considered a useless luxury and spice en- 
tirely forbidden by these lovers of Spartan 
| simplicity. A ten years’ experience of veg- 
|etarian vagaries had been good training for 
| this new freak, and her sense of the Judicrous 
| supported her through many trying scenes. 

Unleavened bread, porridge, and water for 
breakfast; bread, vegetables, and water for 
dinner; bread, fruit, and water for supper 
was the bill of fair ordained by the elders. 
No teapot profaned that sacred stove, no gory 
steak cried aloud for vengeance from her 
chaste gridiron; and only a brave woman’s 
taste, time, and temper were sacrificed on 
that domestic altar. 

The vexed question of light was settled by 
buying a quantity of bayberry wax for can- 
dles; and, on discovering that no one knew 
how to make them, pine-knots were intro- 
duced, to be used when absolutely necessary. 
Being summer, the evenings were not long, 
and the weary fraternity found it no great 





| hardship to retire with the birds. The inner 


| light was sufficient for most of them. But 


smart, we shan’t hey no crops,” observed the | Mrs. Lamb rebelled, Evening was the only 


practical patriarch in cotton. 

“We shall spade it,” replied Abel, in such 
perfect good faith that Moses said no more, 
though he indulged in a shake of the head as 
he glanced at hands that had held nothing 
heavier than a pen for years. He was a pa- 
ternal old soul and regarded the younger men 
as promising boys on a new sort of lark. 

‘*‘What shall we do for lamps, if we cannot 
use any animal substance? I do hope light 
of some sort will be thrown upon the enter- 
prise,” said Mrs. Lamb, with anxiety, for ia 
those days kerosene and camphene were not 
and gas unknown in the wilderness. 

“We shall go without till we have discov- 
ered some vegetable oil or wax to serve us,” 
replied Brother Timon, in a decided tone, 
which caused Sister Hope to resolve that her 
private lamp should be always trimmed if not 
burning. 

“Each member is to perform the work for 
which experience, strength, and taste best 
fits him,’’ continued Dictator Lion. “Thus 
drudgery and disorder will be avoided and 
harmony prevail. We shall rise at dawn, be- 
gin the day by bathing, followed by music, 
and then a chaste repast of fruit and bread. 
Each one finds congenial occupation till the 
meridian meal; when some deep-searching 
conversation gives rest to the body and de- 
velopment tothe mind. Healthful labor again 
engages us till the last meal, when we assem- 
ble in social communion, prolonged till sun- 


the mud, through which he was now endeay- | set, when we retire to sweet repose, ready for 


the next day's activity.” 

“What part of the work do you incline to 
yourself?” asked Sister Hope, with a humor- 
ous glimmer in her keen eyes. 

| “I shall wait tillit is madecleartome. Be- 
| ing in preference to doing is the great aim, 
| and this comes to us rather by a resigued 
| check to all divine growth,” responded Brotb- 
er Timon. 

“I thought so.’ And Mrs. Lamb sighed 
audibly, for during the year he had spent in 
her family Brother Timon had so faithfully 
carried out his idea of “being, not doing,” 
that she had found his “divine growth” both 
an expensive and unsatisfactory process. 

Here her husband struck into the esnver- 
sation, his face shining with the light and joy 
of the splendid dreams and high ideals hover- 
ing before him. 

“In these steps of reform we do not rely so 
much on scientific reasoning or physiological 
skill as on the spirit’s dictates. The greater 
| part of man’s duty consists in leaving alone 
| much that he now does. Shall I stimulate 





sharp featured man, in a long biue cloak, and | gave him a venerable and at the same time a | with tea, coffee, or wine? No. Shall I con- 
a fourth small girl trudged along beside him | somewhat bridal appearance. 


through the mud as if she rather enjoyed it. 


The goods and chattels of the Society not 


The wind whistled over the bleak hills, the | having arrived, the weary family reposed be- 
rain fell in adespondent drizzle, and twilight | fore the fire on blocks of wood, while Brother 
began to fall. But the calm man gazed as | Moses White regaled them with roasted pota- 
tranquilly into the fog as if he beheld a ra- | toes, brown bread and water, in two plates, questions—couid we ask them deeply enough 
dient bow of promise spanning the gray sky. | a tin pan, and one mug—his table service be- | and could they be heard as having relation to | ed to mount his favorite hobby and ride it to 
The cheery woman tried to cover every one | ing limited. But, having cast the forms and | our eternal welfare—would the response be 
but herself with the big umbrella. The | vanities of a depraved world behind them, 


brown boy pillowed his head on the bald pate 
of Socrates and slumbered peacefully. The 


little girls sang lullabies to their doils in soft, | 


maternal murmurs. The sharp-nosed pedes- 
trian marched steadily on, with the blue 
cloak streaming out behind him like a banner; 
and the lively infant splashed through the 
poddies with a duck-like satisfaction pleasant 
to behold. 

Thus these modern pilgrims journeyed 
hopefully out of the old world, tofound a new 
one in the wilderness. 








sume flesh? Net if I value health. Shall 1 
subjugate cattle? Shall I claim property in 
any created thing? Shall I trade? Shall I 
adopt a form of religion? Shall I interest 
| myself in politics? To how many of these 





| ‘abstain ? ”” 


the elders welcomed hardship with the enthu- | 
| Siasm of new pioneers, and the children heart- | 
ily enjoyed this foretaste of what they believed 
was to be a sort of p rpetual picnic. 


expected to be saved by eating uncooked food 
and going without clothes. He had not yet 











more brothers appeared. One a dark, melan- | 





A mild snore seemed to echo the last word 
of Abel’s rhapsody, for Brother Moses had 
succumbed to mundane slumber and sat nod- 
ding like a massive goat. Forest Absalom, 


During the progress of this frugal meal two | the silent man, and Jobn Pease, the English | with “Good-morning,’ 
member, now departed to the barn; and Mrs. 
choly man, clad in homespun, whose peculiar | Lamb led her flock to a temporary fold, leav- | A second irrepressible being held that all the 
mission was to turn his name hind part be- | ing the founders of the “Consociate Family” | emotions of the soul should be freely expressed 
fore and use as few words as possible. The | to build castles in the air till the fire went | and illustrated his theory by ford. would 
other was a bland, bearded Englishman, who | out and the symposium ended in smoke, 


time she had to herself, and while the tired 
feet rested, the skillful hands mended torn 
frocks and little stockings, or anxious heart 
forgot its burden in a book. 

So ‘mother’s lamp” burned steadily, while 
the philosophers built a new heaven and 
earth by moonlight; and through all the met- 
aphysical mists and philanthropic pyrotech- 
nics of that period Sister Hope played her 
own little game of “throwing light,’ and 
none but the moths were the worse for it. 

Such farming probably was never seen be- 
fore since Adam delved. The band of broth- 
ers began by spading garden and field; but a 
few days of it lessened their ardor amazingly. 
Blistered hands and aching backs suggested 
the expediency of permitting the use of cat- 
tle till the workers were better fitted for no- 
ble toil by a summer of the new life. e 

Brotber Moses brought a yoke of oxen from 
his farm—at least, the philosophers thought 
so tillit was discovered that one of the ani- 
| mals was a cow; and Moses confessed that he 
“must be let down easy, for he couldn’t live 
on garden sarse entirely.’’ 

Great was Dictator Lion’s indignation at 
this lapse from virtue. But time pressed, the 
work must be done; so the meek cow was 
permitted to wear the yoke and the recreant 
brother continued to enjoy forbidden draughts 
in the barn, which dark proceeding caused 
the children to regard him as one set apart 
for destruction. 

The sowing was equally peculiar, for, owing 
to some mistake, the three brethren who devot- 
ed themselves to this graceful task found, 
when about half through the job, that each 
had been sowing a different sort of grain in the 
same field—a mistake which caused much 
perplexity, as it could not be remedied: but 
after a long consultation and a good deal of» 





suppose,” replied Mrs. Hope, making a vain | willingness than a willful activity, which is a | laughter, it was decided to say nothing and see 


what would come of it. 

The garden was planted with a generous 

| supply of useful roots and herbs; but, as ma- 

nure was not allowed to profane the virgin soil, 
| few of these vegetable treasures ever came up. 
| Purslane reigned supreme, and the disappoint- 
| ed planters ate it philosophically, deciding 
| that nature knew what was best for them, and 
| would generously supply their needs, if they 
could only learn to digest her “sallets” and 
wild roots. 

The orchard was laid out,a little grafting 
| done, new trees and vines set, regardless of the 
unfit season and entire ignorance of the hus- 
bandmen, who honestly believed that in the 
| autumn they would reap a bounteous harvest. 

Slowly things got into order, and rapidly 
rumors of the new experiment went abroad, 














| 
| 
| 
| 


| causing many strange spirits to flock thither, | 


for in those days communities were the fash- 
ion and transcendentalism raged wildly. Some 
came to look on and laugh, some to be support- 
ed in poetic idleness, a few to believe sincerely 
and work heartily. Each member was allow- 


his heart’s content. Very queer were some 
of the riders, and very rampant some of the 
hobbies. 

One youth, believing that language was of 
little consequence if the spirit was only right, 
| startled newcomers by blandly greeting them 


| ’ appending an anathema, 
| and other remarks of an equally mixed order. 





| 





have sent him to a lunatic asylum if, as an 


The furniture arrived next day, and was | unregenerate wag said, he had not already 


soon bestowed, fer the priucipal property ofthe | been in one. 


When his spirit soared, he 


| 
| 








climbed trees and shouted; when doubt as- 
sailed him, he lay upon the floor and groaned 
lamentably. At joyful periods he raced, leaped, 
and sang; when sad, he wept aloud; and 
when a great thought burst upon him in the 
watches of the night, he crowed like a jocund 
cockerel, to the great delight of the children 
and the great annoyance of the elders. One 
musical brother fiddled whenever so moved, 
sang sentimentally to the four little girls, and 
| put a music-box on the wall when he hoed 
| corn. 
| Brother Pease ground away at his uncooked 
food, or browzed over the farm on sorrel, 
mint, green fruit, and new vegetables. Occa- 
| sionally he took his walks abroad, airily attired 
| in an unbleached cotton poncho, which was 
| the nearest approach to the primeval costume 
he was allowed to indulge in. At midsum- 
| mer he retired to the wilderness, to try his 
plan where the woodchucks were without 
prejudices and huckleberry bushes were hospi- 
tably full. A sunstroke unfortunately spoilt 
his plan, and he returned to semi-civilization 
a sadder and wiser man. 

Forest Absalom preserved his Pythagorean 
silence, cultivated his fine dark locks, and 
worked like a beaver, setting an excellent ex- 
ample of brotherly love, justice, and fidelity 
by his upright life. He it was who helped 
overworked Sister Hope with her heavy wash- 
es, kneaded the endless succession of batches 
of bread, watched over the children, and did 
the many tasks left undone by the brethren, 
who were so busy discussing and defining 
great duties that they forgot the small ones. 

Moses White placidly plodded about ‘‘chor- 
in raound,’’ as he called it, looking like an old- 
time patriarch, with his silver hair and flow- 
ing beard, and saving the community from 
many a mishap by his thrift and Yankee 
shrewdness. 

Brother Lion domineered over the whole con- 
cern; for, having put the most money into the 
speculation, he was resolved to make it pay— 
as if anything founded on an ideal basis 
could be expected to do so by any but enthu- 
siasts. 

Abel Lamb simply reveled in the Newness, 
firmly believing that his dream was to be 
beautifully realized, and in time not only little 
Fruitlands, but the whole earth, be turned 
into a Happy Valley. He worked with every 
muscle of his body, for he was in deadly earn- 
est. He taught with his whole head and 
heart; planned and sacrificed, preached and 
prophesied with a soul ful) of the purest aspi- 
rations, most unselfish purposes, and desires 
for a life devoted to God and man, too highand 
tender to bear the rough usage of this world. 

It is a little remarkable that only one wo- 
man ever joined this community. Mrs. Lamb 
merely followed wheresoever her husband led, 
“as ballast for his balloon,” as she said, in 
her bright way. 

Miss Jane Gage was a stout lady of mature 
years, sentimental, amiable, and lazy. She 
wrote verses copiously, and had vague yearn- 
ings and graspings after the unknown, which 
led her to believe herself fitted for a higher 
sphere than any she had yet adorned. 

Having been a teacher, she was set to in- 
structing the children in the common branches. 
Each adult member took a turn at the infants, 
and, as each taught in his own way, the result 
was a chronic state ot chaos in the minds of 
these much-afflicted innocents. 

Sleep, food, and poetic musings were the de- 
sires of dear Jane’s life, and she shirked all 
duties as clogs upon her spirit’s wings. Any 
thought of lending a hand with the domestic 
drudgery never occurred to her ; and when to 
the question ‘Are there any beasts of burden 
on the place?” Mrs. Lamb answered, with a 
face that told its own tale, “Only one woman!” 
the buxom Jane took no shame to herself, but 
laughed at the joke, and let the stout-hearted 
sister tug on alone. 

Unfortunately, the poor lady hankered after 
the flesh-pots, and endeavored to stay herself 
with private sips of milk, crackers, and cheese, 
and on one dire occasion she partook of fish at 
a neighbor’s table. 

One of the children reported this sad lapse 
from virtue, and poor Jane was publicly repri- 
manded by Timon. 

“T only took a little bit of the tail,” sobbed 
the penitent poetess. 

“Yes, but the whole fish had to be tortured 
and slain that you might tempt your carnal 
appetite with that one taste of the tail. Know 
ye not, consumers of flesh meat, that ye are 
nourishing the wolf and tiger in your bosoms t” 

At this awful question and the peal of laugh- 
ter which arose from some of the younger 
brethren, tickled by the ludicrous contrast be- 
tween the stout sinner, the stern judge, and 
the naughty satisfaction of the young detec- 
tive, poor Jane fled from the room to pack her 
trunk, and return to a world where fishes’ tails 
were not forbidden fruit. 

Transcendental wild oats were sown broad- 
cast that year, and the fame thereof has not 


| yet ceased in the land; for, futile as this crop 


seemed to outsiders, it bore an invisible har- 
vest, worth much to those why planted in 
earnest. As none of the members of this pat 
ticular community have ever recounted theif 
experiences before, a few of them may not be 
amiss, since the interest in these attempts has 
never died out and Fruitlands was the most 
ideal of all these castles in Spain. 
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A new dress was invented, since cotton, | 
silk, and wool were forbidden as the product 
of slave labor, worm-slaughter, and sheep-rob- 
bery. Tunics and trowsers of brown linen | 
were the only wear. The women's skirts 
were longer and their straw hatbrims wider 
than the men’s, and this was the only differ- | 
ence. 
costume, and the long-haired, linen clad re- 
formers quite enjoyed the mild martyrdom 
they endured when they left home. 

Money was adjured, as the root of all evil. 


Some persecution lent a charm to the | 


The produce of the land was to supply most | 
of their wants, or be exchanged for the few | 


things they could not grow. This idea had 
its inconveniences; but self-denial was the 
fashion, and it was surprising how many 
things one can do without. When they de- 


sired to travel, they walked, if possible, begged | mad, some unprincipled. 
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with winter at hand, no money, and bardly a | suffered and endured much for love's sake. | I fear he judges her by report and not from 


friend left, for this wild scheme has alienated 
nearly all we had. You talk much about jus- 
tice. Let us have a little, since there is noth- 
ing else left.” 

But the woman’s appeal met with no reply 
but the old one: “It was anexperiment. We 
all risked something, and must bear our losses 
as we can.” 

With this cold comfort Timon departed with 
his son, and was absorbed into the Shaker 
brotherhood, where he soon found that the 
order of things was reversed, and it was all 
work and no play. 

Then the tragedy began for the forsaken lit- 
tle family. Desolation and despair fell upon 
Abel. As his wife said, his new beliefs had 
alienated many friends. Some thought him 


the loan of a vehicle, or boldly entered car or | kindly thought him a visionary, whom it was 


coach, and, stating their principles to the offi- 
cials, took the consequences. Usually their 


| 


useless to help till he took more practical views 
of life. All stood aloof, saying: “Let him 


dress, their earnest frankness, and gentle res- | work out his own ideas, and see what they are 


olution won them a passage ; and when they 
met with hard usage, they had the satisfaction 
of suffering for their principles. 

On one of these penniless pilgrimages they 
took passage on a boat, and, when fare was 
demanded, artlessly offered to talk, instead of 
pay. As the boat was well under way and 
they actually had not a cent, there was no 
help for it. So Brothers Lion and Lamb beld 
forth to the assembled passengers in their 
most eloquent style. There must have been 
something effective in this conversation, for 
the listeners were moved to take up a contri- 
bution for these inspired lunatics, who preach- 
ed peace on earth, good will to man so ear- 
nestly, with empty pockets. A goodly sum 
was collected; but wheu the captain present- 
ed it the reformers proved that they were con- 
sistent even in their madness, for not a penny 
would they accept, saying, with a look at the 
group about them, whose indifference or con- 
tempt had changed to interest and respect, 
“You see how well we get on without money,” 
and so went serenely on their way, with their 
linen blouses flapping airily in the cold Octo- 
ber wind. | 

They preached vegetarianism everywhere 
and resisted all temptations of the flesh, con- 
tentedly eating apples and bread at well-spread 
tables, and much afflicting hospitable host- 
esses by denouncing their food and taking 
away their appetites discussing the “horrors 
of shambles,” the ‘‘incorporation of the brute 
in man,” and “on elegant abstinence the sign 
ofa pure soul.” But, when the perplexed or 
offended ladies asked what they should eat, 
they got in reply a bill of fare consisting of 
“barrels of sunrise for breakfast,” ‘‘solar seeds 
of the sphere,” “dishes from Plutarch’s chaste 
tables,” and other viands equally hard to find 
in any modern market. 

Reform conventions of all sorts were haunt- 
ed bythese brethren, who said many wise 
things and did many foolish ones. Unfortu- 
nately these wanderings interfered with their 
harvest at home; but the rule was to do what 
the spirit moved, so they left their crops to 
Providence and went a-reaping in wider and, 
let us hope, more fruitful fields than their 
own. 

Luckily, the earthly providence who watch- 
ed over Abel Lamb was at hand to glean the 
scanty crop yielded by the “uncorrupted land,” 
which, “‘consecrated to human freedom,” had 
received ‘‘the sober culture of devout men.” 


About the time the grain was ready to house 
some call of the oversoul wafted all the men 
away. An easterly storm was coming up and 
the yellow stacks were sure to be ruined. 
Then Sister Hope gathered her forces. Four 
little girls, one boy (Timon’s son), and herself, 
harnessed to clothes baskets and Russia-linen 
sheets, were the only teams she could com- 
mand; but with these poor appliances the in- 
domitable woman got in the grain and saved 
food for her young, with the instinct and en- 
ergy of a mother-bird with a brood of hun gry 
nestlings to feed. 

This attempt at regeneration had its tragic 
as well as comic side, though the world only 
Saw the former, 

With the first frosts the butterflies, who had 
sunned themselves in the new light through 
the summer, took flight, leaving the few bees 
to see what honey they had stored for winter 
use. Precious little appeared, beyond the sat- 
isfaction of a few months of holy living. 

At first it seemed as if a chance to try holy 
dying also was to be offered them. Timon, 
much disgusted with the failure of the scheme, 
decided to retire to the Shakers, who seemed 
to be the only successful community going. 


“What is to become of us?” asked Mrs. 
Hope, for Abel was heart-broken at the burst- 
ing of his lovely bubble. 

“You can stay here, if you like, till a tenant 
is found. No more wood must be cut, how- 
ever, and no more meal ground. All I have 
must be sold to pay the debts of the concern, 
as the responsibility rests with me,” was the 
cheering reply. 

“Who is to pay us for what we have lost? I 
save all I had—furniture, time, strength, six 
mouths of my children’s lives—and all are 
wasted. Abel gave himself body and soul, and 
isalmost wrecked by hard work and disap- 
Pointment. Are we to have no return for th is, 





but left to starve and freeze ia an old house, 


worth.” 

He had tried, but it was a failure. The 
world was not ready for Utopia yet, and those 
who tried to found it only got laughed at for 
their pains. In other days men could seil all 
and give to the poor, lead lives devoted to ho- 
liness and high thought, and, after the perse- 
cution was over, find themselves honored as 
saints or martyrs. Butin modern times these 
things are out of fashion. To live for one’s 
principles, at all costs, is a dangerous specula- 
tion; and the failure of an ideal, no matter 
how humane and noble, is harder for the 
world to forgive and forget than bank robbery 
or grand swindles of corrupt politicians. 

Deep waters now for Abel, and for a time 
there seemed no passage through. Strength 
and spirits were exhausted by hard work and 
too much thought. Courage failed when, 
looking about for help, he saw no sympathiz- 
ing face, no hand outstretched to help him, no 
voice to say cheerily : 

“We all make mistakes, and it takes many 
experiences to shape up a life. Try again, 
and let us help you.” 

Every door was closed, every eye averted, 
every heart cold, and no way open whereby he 
might earn bread for his children. His prin- 
ciples would not permit him to do many things 
that others did; and in the few fields where 
conscience would allow him to work who 
would employ a man who had flown in the 
face of society, as he had done? 

Then this dreamer, whose dream was the 
life of his life, resolved to carry out his idea to 
the bitter end. There seemed no place for 
him here—no work, no friend. To go beg- 
ging conditions was as ignuoble as to go beg- 
ging money. Better perish of want than sell 
one’s soul for the sustenance of his body. Si- 
lently he lay down upon his bed, turned his 
face to the wall, and waited with pathetic pa- 
tience for death to cut the knot which he could 
not untie. Days and nights went by, and nei- 
ther food nor water passed his lips. Soul and 
body were dumbly struggling together, and no 
word of complaint betrayed what either suf- 
fered. 

His wife, when tears and prayers were un- 
availing, sat down to wait the end with a mys- 
terious awe and submission, for in this entire 
resignation of all things, there was an eloquent 
significance to her who knew him as no other 
human being did. 

“Leave all to God,” was his belief; and in 
this crisis the loving soul clung to this faith, 
sure that the All-wise Father would not desert 
this child who tried to live so near to Him. 
Gathering her children about her, she waited 
the issue of the tragedy that was being enacted 
in that solitary room, while the first snow fell 
outside, untrodden by the footprints of a sin- 
gle friend. 

But the strong angels who sustain and teach 
perplexed and troubled souls came and went, 
leaving no trace without, but working mira- 
cles within. For, when all other sentiments 
had faded into dimness; all other hopes died 
utterly; when the bitterness of death was 
nearly over, when body was past any pang of 
hunger or thirst, and soul stood ready to de- 
part, the love that outlives all else refused to 
die. Head had bowed to defeat, hand had 
grown weary with too heavy tasks, but heart 
could not grow cold to those who lived in its 
tender depths, even when death touched it. 

“My faithful wife, my little girls. They have 
not forsaken me, they are mine by ties that 
none can break. What right have I to leave 
them alone? What right to escape from the 
burden and the sorrow I have helped to bring ? 
This duty remains to me, and I must do it 
manfully. For their sakes the world will for- 
give me in time; for their sakes God will sus- 
tain me now.’’ ; 

Too feeble to rise, Abel groped for the food 
that always lay within his reach, and in the 
darkness and solitude of that memorable night 
ate and drank what was to him the bread and 
wine of a new communion, a new dedication of 
heart and life to the duties that were left him 
when the dreams fled, 

In the early dawn, when that sad wife crept 
fearfully to see what change had come to the 
patient face on the pillow, she found it smiling 
at her, saw a wasted hand outstretched to her, 
and heard a feeble cry say bravely : “Hope!” 

What passed in that little room is not to be 
recorded except in the hearts of those who 


Even the most | 


Enough for us to know that soon the wan shad- 
ow ofa man came forth, leaning on the arm 
that never failed him, to be welcomed and 
cherished by the children, who never furgot 
the experiences of that time. 


“Hope” was the watchword now; and, 


while the last logs blazed on the hearth, the | 


last bread and apples covered the table, the 
new commander with recovered courage, said 
to her husband : 
| “Leave allto God and me. 
| part; now I will do mine.” 
“But we have no money, dear.” 
“Yes, we have. I sold all we could spare, 
| and have enough to take us away from this 
| snowbank.”’ 
| ‘Where can we go?” 

“I have engaged four rooms at our good 
neighbor, Lovejoy’s. There we can live cheap- 
ly till spring. Then for new plans and ahome 

of our own, please God,” 
| “But Hope, your little store won't last long, 
| and we have no friends.” 
“I cansew and you can chop wood. Love- 
| joy offers you the same pay as he gives his other 
| men; my old friend, Mrs. Trueman, will send 
me all the work I want ; and my blessed broth- 
| er stands by usto the end. Cheer up, dear 
| heart, for while there is work and love in the 
world we shall not suffer.” 

“And while Ihave my good angel Hope I 
| shall not despair, even if I wait another thirty 
years before I step beyond the circle of the sa- 
cred little world in which I still have a place 
to fill.”’ 

So one bleak December day, with their few 
possessions piled on an ox-sled, the rosy chil- 
dren perched atop, and the parents trudging 
arm in arm behind, the exiles left their Eden 
and faced the world again. 

“Ah, me! my happy dream. How much I 
leave behind that never can be mine again,” 
said Abel, looking back at the lost Paradise, 
lying white and chill in its shroud of snow. 

“Yes, dear; but how much we bring away,” 
answered brave-hearted Hope, glancing from 
husband to children. 

“Poor Fruitlands! The name was as great 
a failure as the rest!’’ continued Abel, with a 
sigh, as a frost-bitten apple fell from a leafless 
bough at his feet. 

But the sigh changed to a smile as his wife 
added, in a half-tender, half-satirical tone: 

“Don’t you think Apple Slump would be a 
better name for it, dear ?”—Jndependent. 


He has done his 








NEW YORK CHIVALRY. 


Since that eventful day when Moses acted 
the gallant to Jethro’s daughter, and put to 
flight the gang of rascally shepherds, chival- 
rous devotion to women has been often tested 
and illustrated. We strongly doubt, however, 
whether New York now offers many examples 
of this kind of chivalry. The other day, in a 
street car, twenty-two men were seated and 
twelve ladies were standing, holding despair- 
ingly to the siraps, which were almost beyond 
the reach of their gloved hands. The gossip- 
er hada seat; he did not wish to excite any 
contention among the ladies for its possession 
by vacating it; but all the time, like the great 
writer, Mark Twain, he blushed for his sex. 
Such revolting hard-heartedness, such selfish 
instincts, such degrading manners, and all al- 
lied to the utmost self-complacency,—why, it 
was simply repulsive. The picture of one 
little lady, who looked so beseechingly on 
some of the occupants of the seats, and who 
broke her parasol and burst the seam of her 
glove, in frantically endeavoring to grasp the 
car-strap, as wellas the look which she award- 
ed the person who gave her his seat when he 
was about to leave the car,—will not soon be 
obliterated. She made one convert at least, 
who prefers to sacrifice his seat for a few min- 
utes every day rather than witness again so 
indignant a glance.—Jewish Messenger. 


LETTER FROM A UTAH WOMAN. 


The perusal of the new Frelinghuysen Bill 
has filled me with indignation; and being, for 
the present at least, an American citizen, I 
take the liberty to express my opinion on the 
subject. 

First, I would like to know how any man 
dares to call himself a son and a citizen of this 
liberal Republic while advocating such arbi- 
trary measures? Not content, it seems, with 
trammeling the free actionof the Territorial 
Legislature, he would even enslave the future 
State by having it enacted by Congress that 
“no laws shall hereafter be passed conflicting 
with the provisions of this Act.” One Act, 
at least, in the code of the future State must 
remain immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians! Then this Sovereign Slave, 
Deseret, may fold her arms and content herself 
with observing the progress of sister States in 
this direction until lost to her view, and she 
left alone in her chains. . 

How pure and exalted is the friendship, how 
tender and winning the sympathy which this 
bill holds out to a large class of virtuous and 
high-minded women in this Territory ! 

If they will repudiate the honorable name 
of wife, and, by their own admissions, stamp 
their children as illegitimate, they may have— 
a suitable proportion of their husband’s pro- 
perty! How magnanimous the offer! how 
charming the prospect! 

Does Mr. Frelinghuysen, or any person of 
sound mind, for one moment imagine that 
there is money enough even represented by the 
National Debt to buy from one of Utah’s right- 
minded daughters her children’s birthright? 
her own proud sense of honor? or her stead- 
fast faith that she is walking in the straight 








personal acquaintance. 
Phen, again, can any unprejudiced person 


call it just that we be deprived of our franchise 
at the whim of interested or disinterested pol 
iticians who make not even a pretense of show- 
ing areason forit? And that, too, not only for 
& season, with the hope of regaining, at some 
| future day, the great loss, but since “No Act 
shall hereafter be passed, &c.,” though all sis 


ter States might enfranchise their daughters, 
| Utah might not do the same 
Although Woman Suffrage is here yet a bold 


} and unsupported fact, though no woman has 
| yet been called to serve on a jury nor elected 
by vote to any civil office, [doubt if Mr. Fre 
linghuysen himself, values his vote more than 
| L do mine, if 1 am a woman; for I look upon it 
}as the concession of the government that 
| daughters are human as well as sons, and as a 


| stepping stone to all other privileges; so I 
| maintain, not only my inherent right to a voice 
| in the laws I must obey, but that the very 


| least the “Powers that be” can do for us is to 
| give us a fair chance and plenty of time to 
prove whether we are not at least as well qual 

ified to make a good use of the ballot as a 


freedman or a foreigner. Then as for the in 
sinuation some cast upon us that we dare not 
vote otherwise than as our husbands dictate, 
or that neither male or female voters dare vote 
except as the church authorities think best, I 
can say for the former that so far as my intor 
mation extends, there is not a shadow of truth 
init; and for the latter [ have struck offan ob- 
jectionable name from the ticket which most 
church members voted entire and witnessed 
the numbering of it, without the remotest idea 
that any disagreeable consequences to myself 
would follow.—Salt /ake Woman's Exponent. 
-_—<——_— _— 

Kansas has at last elected a United States 
Senator who is an earnest advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage, ex-Gov. James M. Harvey, who 
has never had a stain of corruption attached 
tohim. Hiselection was carried because there 
were forty candidates and he was the only 
one able to combine the whole Grange vote, 
and at the same time acceptable to the Repub- 
licans. It is a triumph of honesty and reform 
in Kansas politics. 


- HUMOROUS. | 


Leigh Hunt was asked by a lady if he would 
not venture on an orange. “Madam,” he re- 
plied, ‘I should be happy to do so, but I am 
afraid I should tumble off.” 





A man out West brags that all the furniture 
and flooring of his house is made of live oak, 
but his wife, who does the hard work of the 
house, says it’s nothing but scrub oak. 


In a late severe gale a lady asked aneighbor 
if he was not afraid his house would blow 
away. “Ohno,” was the answer, “the mort- 
gage on it is so heavy as to make that impossi- 
ble.” 


The Des Moines Quartette were somewhat 
startled by finding that the selection, “When 
weary wretches sink to sleep,” had been print- 
ed on the programmes, “ When married wretch- 
es,”’ ete. 


A phrenologist told a man that he had com- 
bativeness very largely developed and was of 
aquarrelsome disposition. ‘That isn’t so,” said 
the man angrily, “and if you repeat it I’ll 
knock you down.” 


Blind Man—‘“‘Ah, Mr. Evins, l’aint heer’d 
you pass this sometime—I fear’d you wos laid 
up with your roomeytiz.” Mr, Evins—“ Worse 
nor that, John—worse nor that! The wife 
went an’ faund me a job o’work!” 





A lady returning from an unprofitable visit 
to church, declared that “when she saw the 
shawls on those Smiths, and then thought of 
the things her own poor girls had to wear, if it 
wasn’t for the consolation of religion she did 
not know what she should do.” 


This is what we learn from the Cleveland 
Voice: A West-sider who keeps a general store 
in descanting on the completeness of his stock, 
says he tries to keep everything in creation but 
the ten commandments; and he would keep 
them, but no one else keeps them, and he don’t 
want to appear eccentric. 


A well-meaning but dolorous clergyman, 
who disfigured his countenance and wore a face 
of perpetual mourning, once visited the sick- 
room of a worldly friend, As his sad visage 
appeared in the doorway the sick man started 
up and exclaimed, ‘‘Why, what is the matter? 
You look as it your religion didn’t agree with 
you.” 


Scene in Chemistry—Student attempting 
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to recite, but wanders strangely from the sub- 
ject. Professor interrupts and gives along and 
lucid explanation. Student listens attentively, 
and at its close, throwing his head back in the 
direction of the phrenological organ of self-es- 
teem, modestly replies, “Yes, sir; yes sir; you 
get my idea.” 


“Tickets, sir!’ said a conductor ata railway 
terminus in the city to a gentleman who hav- 
ing been a season-ticket holder for some time, 
believed his face was so well known that there 
was no need for him to show his ticket. “My 
face is my ticket,” replied the gentleman, a 
little annoyed. “Indeed!” said the conductor, 
rolling back his wristband and displaying a 
most powerful fist. “Well, my orders are to 
punch all tickets passing on this platform.” 


A Seottish minister being one day engaged 
in visiting some members of his flock, came to 
the door of a house where his gentle tap- 
ping could not be heard for the noise of the con- 
tention within. After waitinga little he open- 
ed the door and walked in, saying, with an au- 
thoritative voice, “I should like to know who 
is the head of this house.” ‘Weel, sir,” said 
the husband and father, “if ye sit down a wee 
we'll maybe be able to tell ye, for we’re just 
trying to settle that point.” 











Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST. 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 


AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber, 


TT. OC. EVANS, 





The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three rot les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by on oe juan or six 
t 5. u e if C ’ 
bottles $5. Randolph 





and narrow way which leads to life everlasting * 


25- eowly 


106 Washington Street, Boston, 


Who will give more advertising for less. money, and 
do it up in a more systematic and persistent manner 
than any other agent in New England. 


N. B. Send for circular. 


A clr leet of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,675.480.) 10 
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‘how the town’s money should be used, and 


_pay out any more money till they knew where 


‘veal, for L love to listen to your little songs. 


“ary” priuted over the door. 
“Ye open, and in the house is seen a large table 
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“BOSS” GLASTONBURY. 

Come children, all, and I will teach youa 
little play which, if you but learn your parts 
and act them well, will astonish your elder 
brothers and sisters, and, perhaps, put some of 
them to shame 

First, how many of you can spell “tax?” 
Ab! I am glad to see somany hands. Harry, 
we wil) begin with you. Yes, my boy, that 
spells the kind of “tacks’’ we use in putting 
down carpets, but not the “tax” we are talk- 
ing about this morning. I mean the money 
that the law compels men and women to pay 
for schools, roads, prisons, asylums and a great 
many other things. Now who can spell it? 
That is right, Emma,I am glad to see you 
know the meaning of words. 

Now, how many of you boys think it would | 
be right to take away your little sister’s play- 
things or money, and use them or misuse them 
as you saw fit? 

Not a hand raised! That is very encourag- 
ing to your mothers and sisters! I hope you | 
will always stay asnice. They will have great 
reason to be proud of you if you do, Now 
the “play” is about a girl named Abby. You 
have all sung “Go tell Aunt Abby,”’ have you | 
not? No, little Mollie, I did not mean to ask | 
you to sing it now,though we shall be very 
glad to hear it when we have done. 

But this Abby’s name is AbbySmith. And 
she is very nice and smart and lives with her 
sister in Glastonbury, Cunnecticut. Well, she 
has agreat deal of money and pays a great 
many “taxes;’’ more than most of her broth- 
ers. But, someway, the boys seem to think 
that she does not know how would be the best 
way to use it, though she is a splendid schol- 
ar, and could pass examination in school bet- 
ter than most any of them! And so they 
have just handed her money over to whoever 
they pleased, and they have used it, or mis- 
used it, exactly as they saw fit. 

Ido not blame you, Tommy and Lilly, for 
shaking your fists; but wait and see what 
happened. 

One day, when all their brothers met to see 





to choose men to help them spend it, Abby 
and her sister thought they would go, too, 
and tell them, kindly, that they did not like to 


it was going, aud that they wanted to help 
choose the men who were to use it. 

Well, they did go. Andnow, Charlie, what 
would you have told them, if you had been 
one of their Glastonbury brothers ? 

Ah! that is well, my boy; I admire your 
spirit very much, only it would be more proper 
to say ‘come ahead,’’ than ‘“‘go ahead,” for 
you know she did not ask nor wish to go ahead 
of her brothers but only to come ahead far 
enough so as to have an equal chance in the 
race, as it were. Now do any of you think 
she did wrong to ask so much? Not one! 
That is a great honor to you, my dears. 

But her brothers, though they did not fly 
into a passion and strike her, nor call ber | 
bad names, that I know of, they did some- | 
thing else just as bad. They went and took | 





‘away seven of her beautiful pet cows! 


No wonder you groan, children, I had | 
rather hear that groan than the sweetest | 
tunes you sing; and that is saying a great | 


i 


But,—now that you will see what it all | 
means,—I will read you the “play.” You 
have all heard the words; but they now have 
anew meaning, which will be an added charm. | 
Boys, you must not feel badly about taking | 
such naughty parts, for we all know that you | 
will be ouly “‘acting,’’? and not showing out | 
your real natures. Be sure, all of you, and | 
remember the directions which are given | 
with the piece, when you come to act it, and 
hold up your aprons or banners so that every | 
-budy can see the words. 
Now here is the play. 


It is named 
“Boss” Glastonbury, 
Who will “toss the dog that worries the cat !"’) 
A PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
Scenz.—In the background, on the wall, next to the 
ceiling is to be printed with evergreens, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA!!! 
At one side of the stage stands a large house 
or picture of a house), with “Public Treas- | 
The door must 
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Purity, and both with swords to represent Jus- 
tice. They carry a white banner with these 
words in red: “Peaceably if we can; forcibly 
if we must.”) 

6. Priest.—(A larger boy than is used to rep- 
resent Rat and Dog, and he must carry in one 
hand a large, white banner, on which is writ 
ten in letters of gold: “‘New laws, which shall 
be ‘shaven of injustice’ and ‘shorn of brutali 
ty’”’; and in the other hand a pair of scales to 
represent equal justice. ) ’ 

7. Mother Goose —(Oid woman with wand.) 

Chorus.— (To be chanted before curtain rises): 


“The maiden sisters, all forlorn, 
Have raised a cow with an Alderney horn, 
That shall toss the dog that worries the cat 
That caught the rat that ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built.” 


Curtain rises. 
wand, the other characters standing in row. 

Mother G.—(Pointing to Public Treasury), 
“This is the house that Jack built.” (Pointing 
at money), ‘And this is the malt that lay in 
the house that Jack built,”’ 

Rat.—(Stepping forward and flapping apron), 
“This is the Rat that ate the malt that lay in 
the house that Jack built.” 

Cat.—( Steps forward waving banner), ‘This 
is the Cat that caught the Rat that ate the 
malt that lay in the house that Jack built.” 

Dog.—(Stepping forward, flapping apron), 
“This is the Dog that worried the Cat that 
caught the Rat that ate the malt that lay in 
the house that Jack built.”’ 

Mother Goose.—( Pointing at Alderney cows, 
or pictures of cows), ‘There is the Cow with the 
Alderney horn that will toss the Dog that wor- 
ried the Cat that caught the Rat that ate the 
malt that lay in the house that Jack built.” 

Maiden, — (Sisters step forward, waving 
swords and banner), ‘Here is the Maiden, all 
forlorn who raised the Cow with the Alderney 
horn, that will toss the Dog that worries the 
Cat that caught the Rat that ate the malt that 
lay in the house that Jack built.” 

Priest.— (Stepping forward holding out scales 
and waving banner), “This is the Priest, all 
shaven and shorn, who married the Maiden all 
forlorn who raised the Cow with an Alderney 
horn that will toss the Dog that worries the 
Cat that caught the Rat that ate the malt that 
lay in the house that Jack built.” 

Chorus.—(Chanted), “The maiden sisters, all 
forlorn, have lost their Cow with the Alder. 
ney horn that will toss the Dog that worries 
the Cat that caught the Rat that ate the malt 
that lay in the house that Jack built.” 

Mother Goose,—( Stepping forward with a low 
bow to the audience), “Behold, O ye people! 
And be exceeding glad at the fulfillment of 
this grim ‘Mother Goose’ prophecy. As for 
the Rat, he already begins to feel himself upon 
the ‘horn of a dilemma,’ so to speak, not 
knowing when his time may come. Now the 
Cat is freed from her tormenter, he being so 
tossed up, ‘over the moon’ as it were, and the 
poor Cat has been brought back to health and 
strength by the ‘milk of human kindness’ 
provided by her reinforcing benefactor !” 


(Curtain drops.) 
CLARENCE VERNON. 





BEFORE THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


One of the finest hearings ever had before 
a New York legislative body in behalf of Wo- 
man Sulfrage, was granted by the Judicial 
Committee of the Assembly, on Thursday 
evening, 22d uit.,on the petitions received 
for suffrage and for either representation or 
exemption from taxation. Several petitions 


| were received from Rochester, sent by the 


“Women Tux-payers’ Association” of that 
city, which contained the names of most of 
the Board of Supervisors of Monroe County, 
and many lawyers and prominent business 
men of Rochester. One petition, for either 
representation or relief from taxation, sent by 
the Association, contained about twelve yards 
of names closely written, not less than 1200 
in number, 

The speakers in behalf of the petitioners 
were heard in the spacious Assembly Cham- 
ber, and in addition to the members of the 
Committee, a large audience of ladies and 
gentlemen were drawn together, including the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House aid nearly all the leading members of 
both branches of the Legislature. Every 


piled with money bagsand purses. Over these | seat both in the body and gallery of the Cham- 
must be printed ‘‘People’s money,” (people's | ber was occupied, as was also every available 


meaning women as well as men). 
CHARACTERS. 
1. Rat.—(To be represented by a small boy, 
wearing a black apron, on which is printed in 


red letters formed with bits of rope, handcuffs, | selves in front of the seats of members and | 


&c., something as you've seen “rustic” letters 
made, “‘Law—giving men, alone, the use of 
the money.”’) 

2. Cat.—(Represented by a little girl carry- 
ing a svyhite banner, on which is printed, in gilt 
letters, ‘Women who rebel against the ‘Rat’ 
law.”’) 

3. Dog.—(Boy with red apron printed on 
which, in black letters formed of chains, whips. 
&c., &e, are these words, “Laws and officials 
that throw women into prison and take their 
property away from them because they rebel 
against the ‘Rat’ law.”) 

4. Cow with the crumpled horn.—(Represented 
by seven cows or pictures of cows.) 

5, Saiden.—( Two sisters dressed, one in blue 
to indicate Truth, one in white to represent 





bit of standing room. Probably one-third or 
| more of the audience were ladies, who, during 
the proceedings manifested the greatest inter- 
est. The Judiciary Committee ranged them- 


| listened with marked attention. The speak- 
| ers were Susau 6b. Anthony, Mrs. Lillie Dey- 
| ereux Blake, and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage. 
The first speaker was Mrs. Blake, who oc- 
cupied about twenty minutes, and was well 
received. She said that in coming there once 
more to ask for their rights, they felt inclined 
rather to demand of men some good and ex- 

| cellent reason why these rights should be re- 
| fused to them, than to beg for what was so 
| justly their due. She said she had nothing 
particularly new to say; that the burden of 
argument ought really to be with the men; 
they should show cause why women had not 
received their rights. By what God.given au- 
thority do you refuse to us, citizens of this 
State, the privileges which you claim for your- 


Enter Mother Goose with | ever, was Susan 8. Anthony. 


|! selves? You have raised to the rank of your 
political equals the most degraded of yourown 
sex. Are weso much more stupid, so much 
| more degraded, so much less moral than these 
| men, that we are unworthy to share the priv- 
‘ileges they enjoy? But whet, with hearts 


hot within us, we indignantly ask these ques- | 
tions, you will perhaps say that women are so | 
well protected by men that they do not need | 
these political securities, or that women do | 


not want to vote. These objections Mrs. 


Blake met with facts and convincing argu- | ; 
| and unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 


ments.’ She spoke in a voice which could eas- 


ily be heard, and illustrated her arguments | 
| with anecdotes which were well told and re- | 


| ceived with applause. 

| The principal speaker of the evening, how- 
This veteran 
in the work was greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause, which having subsided, she saidit was 
no new thing for her to appear before this 
Legislature in behalf of the cause of Woman. 
Thirty years ago she, with Lucretia Mott, 
Ernestine L, Rose, and others, came down to 
Albany to plead for some changes in the laws 
respecting women. At that time a married 
woman owned neither property nor her chil- 
dren; if she earned fifty ceuts by washing or 
whitewashing, the man who employed her 
must pay it to her husband, although that 
husband lay drunk in the house all the time 
she was at work. If it was paid to her the 
husband could bring suit and collect it the sec- 
ond time. Over her children she had no 
control; the husband could will away her un- 
born child,even, and she had no power to pre- 
vent it. 

The history of the change in the laws was 

briefly given, but enough had not been done. 
Woman would never be secure in the posses- 
sion of ber property until she could protect 
it by the ballot. She referred to the great in- 
justice of taxing womeu withvut allowing 
them representation. In Rochester a Women 
Tax-payers’ Association had been formed, 
whose demand was either representation or 
freedom from taxation. The women of Roch- 
ester pay one-fifth of the taxes assessed upon 
the city. Yet when they attempt to exercise 
their rights of representation they are subject 
to fine and imprisonment. They were band- 
ing together to resist this oppression. ‘Then 
matters would be brought to a crisis and it 
would be an ugly thing to do to enforce this 
taxation upon those who were denied repre- 
sentation. Ithad never been a very popular 
idea in-a free country. For years they had 
asked for the ballot; now they presented the 
other horn of the dilemma; they asked to be 
exempt from taxation. Petitions on the 
same subject had been presented in Congress, 
and if there were any here whose back bones 
were weak and needed strengthening, she 
would say that Benj. F. Butler, Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, had promised that these two 
questions should be brought this winter 
squarely before the House: shall women have 
the ballot, if not, shall they be exempt from 
taxation ? 
There were some signs of the times which 
were very favorable. Our Vice-President is a 
Woman’s Rights man, the speaker had just 
come from Washington, where she had a very 
encouraging talk with the President. He 
thought he should be given some credit for ap- 
pointing so many women in the post office 
department. She was satisfied with the new 
Chief Justice, as she knew he wasall right on 
this great question. Coming nearer home she 
said that she understood the Speaker of the 
Assembly was in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
This announcement was hailed with pro- 
longed cheers and calls for Husted. General 
Husted replied that Miss Anthony was per- 
fectly correct in the statement. 

Mrs. M. J. Gage, after making a few re- 
marks of a statistical nature, said that if any 
member of the Committee had any objec- 
tions to offer she would like the privilege of 
answering. 

As none of the Committee availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, loud calls were 
made for one of its members, Col. Charles S. 
Speacer, of New York city, but he refused to 
respond, whereupon Miss Anthony pleasant- 
ly remarked: ‘‘Mr. Spencer, if you do not say 
anything to the contrary we may think you 
are converted,” and Mr. Spencer replied, ‘If 
anything could convert me it would be the 
sight of your pretty face.” To this remark, 
which, under the circumstances, can be consid- 
ered only as an insult, Miss Anthony said, 
| “Mr. Spencer, the time is coming when the 
brains of women will be recognized as well as 
their faces.’’ 

It wasa good reply and an amiable one. 
The “gentleman’s” rudeness is severely com- 
mented upon by a portion of the press. The 
Albany Times, which gives a good report of 
the meeting, has the following editorial: 
| The large attendance of intelligent men 
| and women present at the hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Assembly last 
eveniug, upon the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, shows an interest in the subject which 
is encouraging to its friends and advocates. 
It will be seen that the demand of the agita- 
| tors is somewhat changed, as well as their 
| proposed method of action. Having failed, af- 
| ter many years, to secure representation, they 
now demand exemption from taxation, and 
propose, by refusing to pay their assessments, 
to precipitate a revolution which they believe 


| 








, will result in the attainment of their wishes. 
The meeting last evening was of the pleasant- 
| est character and marred only by the gratui- 


tous insult which Col. Charies Spencer was 


capable of offering to a woman old enough to 


be his mother, and thereby entitled by age, as | 


well as sex, to the respect of all true gentle- 
men. 


“If anything could convert him, it would be 
her very good looking face.” 
combining what was meant for sarcasm with 
the utter ignoring of all the argument that 
had been used, was unworthy of a Legislator 


The remarks of the press upon the meeting 
are very respectful. The Albany papers, the 
New York Times and other journals, give ab- 
stracts of the speeches, and their comments 
are very friendly. The New York Times, 
whose report is quite full, says: ‘The cham- 
ber, the galleries, the lobbies and the ante- 
rooms were crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men, and the hearing was listened to by the 
vast audience with the closest attention, the 
sentiments uttered by the speakers being fre- 
quently applauded.” 

The Albany Express says: ‘There was 
plenty of dry humor in the speakers’ remarks, 
and the entertainment was, all through,one of 
the pleasantest possible. After listening to 
all that could be said on the subject, the au- 
dience dispersed with a high opiuion of Miss 
Authony’s wit and penetration, not a few of 
them wishing her God-speed in the great 
work in which she is engaged.” 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL LIKED IN MAINE. 

Epitors JoukNaL.—Allow me just one word 
for your paper. It suits exactly. If you fail 
to make it a good one, it cannot be for lack 
of diligence in a worthy cause. And when the 
time comes, as come it will, that all can sce it 
to be, not only a worthy cause, but a success- 
ful one, then will “the sons blush whose 
fathers were its foes.” 

It does seem strange that politicians and 
others, even if they care for nobody but num- 
ber one, do not see which way their interest 
lies. Cannot they see an inch before their 
nose? How long wiil it be before they who 
oppose or ignore this movement will be where 
Barnuo* said he was, the first night he heard 
Jenny Lind sing—that is—nowhere? Cannot 
they understand that there are those who are 
putting their hands to this plow of reform— 
and not a few either —-who can and do see, 
with clear perception, the final triumph of the 
movement; consequently that there is not, and 
will not, be any looking back with them? 
For they are themen and women who will per- 
sist in standing by the right, if the sky falls. 
If the people are no wiser in these stirring 
times than they were cnce, they ought to be. 
It appears to me that these men and women 
who believe in suffrage are not only determined, 
but able to succeed. The band in Cornish 
who read your paper and think, too, is small 
but brave. Yours for the right, 


G. W. Gurticu. 
Cornish, Maine, Feb. 1874. 





STORY OF A SENSITIVE BOY. 


A New York despatch states that the ver- 
dict of the jury, on Wednesday, to investigate 
the circumstances attending the death of a 
schoolboy named David White, who put an 
end to his own life, at No. 146 Rivingston 
street, is certainly very significant. The boy, 
it would appear, was of an ardent, ambitious 
temperament, highly sensitive, and up to a 
certain critical point in his school-boy life stu- 
dious to the extent of distancing all class com- 
petitors of his own age. Untortunately, as 
the result showed, these qualities attracted the 
attention of his teachers and his parents and 
he was promoted to a higher class, with the 
members of which it was morally impossible 
for him to cope. The natural result tollowed. 
The studious boy, who had been fucile princeps, 
lost his ambition with thé tull knowledge that 
he could not gratify it, and gradually found 
his way to the end of his class. He became 
so negligent that his teacher, in the belief that 
he had degenerated through simple careless- 
ness, wrote up his name in great letters on a 
blackboard, so that al! comers should read it. 
The rest is shortly told. The boy told his 
schvolmates that he would commit suicide, 
and he kept his word, though they thought it 
was schovl-boy bravado. He deliberately 
hung himself with a book strap, and the ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury was simply “suicide 
by hanging.” 

The above touching incident should be wide- 
ly circulated; for it touches a vital question. 
One can hardly visit a school, especially those 
famed for ‘‘good discipline,” wi hout being 
pained by the injudicious punishment of the 
pupils. Usually the object would seem to be 
not so much the good of the pupil as the grati- 
fication of the teacher. 

Having seen much of boys, both in school 
and out, and as the mother of sons, I should be 
glad were there some punishments devised 
which would result in good to the pupil, as is 
so seldom the case now. Unfortunately almost 
all the so-called disciplinarians are persons of 
too quick tempers to be able to stop to judge 
of individual merits as would a calmer tem- 
perament. Two or three things concerning 
punishment in school are suggested : 

1. Punishment should never be administered 
in anger. 

2. Never in presence of others. It injures 
the good and hardens the bad, always, to be 
corrected in public. 

3. Ridicule should never be used by a teach- 
ertowardapupil. It simply breeds anger and 





stubbornness. 


To Miss Anthony’s pleasant remark, | 
that unless he spoke to the contrary she | 
should look upon bim as converted, he replied , 


Such a remark, | 





| 4. No brutal punishment which may affect 
the health should ever be used—as standing 
| or sitting in dark or cold places, enforced cold 
bathing, etc. 
The Inder says wisely : 
| “What shall be done then with the terma- 
ants with whom we have to deal? That is 
or the wise to ponder and decide. Perhaps 
we shall be forced to deal with the young, as 
| God deals with us, leaving them free to choose 
evil or good, never fearing that ‘as they sow, 


| so shall they also reap.’” E. A. H. A. 
| SOUTHERN SYMPATHY FOR NORTHERN 


| WOMEN. 


| The following cordial letter from the Attor- 
ney General of South Carolina, shows how 
| deep and wide-spread an interest is felt in the 
principle that taxation and representation 
should be inseparable : 

To Miss Abby Smith, Glastonbury, Conn. 

DreaAk Misses SmitH:—I am delighted to 
see how much interest your case excites, as 
shown by the Springfield Republican aud Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL. Your letter describing the 
New Year’s call of tlie tax collector, is enough 
to give voice to stones. Fight it out on that 
line, no matter how long it takes. Such 
fights are always successful. Glastonbury 
may collect this tax but she cannot rob you 
of your triumph already won, in setting her 
injustice before the gaze of the world. Y ur 
cause is every body’s cause, who believes that 
safety means justice. 

Iam a lawyer, but cannot at this distance, 
advise as to the precise steps; but do not 
budge. Make the issue and carry it to the 
end, and accept my contribution to carry it 
on. You are exactly right, and your exam- 
ple of quiet endurance aud protest, will arrest 
attention and finally overwhelm your adver- 
saries. But you must not fight this battle 
alone. My rights are based in the same prin- 
ciples as yours should be, and the claim to 
tax you and deny you the right to vote, in- 
volves the right to do the same to me. Oth- 
ers have proved arguments of logic, you are 
proving in the argument of example. 
bless you, and may all good men and women 
aid you. Yours, with unbounded sympathy 
and adwiration, D. H. CHAMBE .LAIN. 

Columbia, S. C., Jan. 28, 1873. 





A WOMAN ABLE TO GOVERN. 


Epitors Journat.—Miss Frank Pottle, a 
school teacher of Lovell, Oxford County, 
Maine, was arrested for whipping a son of Ad- 
dison Wentworth, aged sixteen years, and 
brought, Saturday, before Justice Hobbs. Able 
counsel was employed and a large number of 
citizens gathered at the trial. After a patient 
hearing she was acquitted, the evidence show- 
ing that the young man richly deserved all 
the punishment he received. 

I know these parties. The lady is a Bap- 
tist minister's daughter about twenty-four 
years of age—a bright, smart girl. The young 
man belongs to a “bad set” that, last winter, 
compelled a male teacher to give up the school. 
Who will say that this lady should not vote 
because she cannot fight ! 

Eastport, Feb. 12, 1874. L. P. Bass, 


SMOOTHING THE WAY AT HARVARD. 


At the meeting of the overseers of Harvard 
College, Jan. 14, 1874, the following vote was 
adopted on motion of Hon. D. E. Ware, Al- 
though prubably designed for no such purpose, 
it is yet a step in the precise direction indica- 
ted by Dr. E. H. Clarke, as being desirable in 
adopting a University system for women: 

‘Resolved, That the Board of Overseers con- 
sent that for the academic year 1874-1875 all 
rules imposing penalties or marks of censure 
upon Seniors for absences from church and 


from recitations, lectures, or exercises other 
than examinations, be suspended.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Woman’s Club. 
Feb. 23, at 3 30 p.m., “Poetical Picnic.” 
March 2, at 7.30 p.m., Bishop Ferrette will address 
the club. 








An adjourned meeting of the Cambridge Woman 
Suffrage Association, will be held at the residence of 
Mr. Geo. W. Cram, No. 83 Prospect St., Cambridge 
port, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 25, at 7.30 o’clock. 
A general attendance is desired. Per order Pres. 

A. A. FELLOows, Sec’y. 





Dress Reform.—aA series of six lectures om 
Dress and its relations to health and beauty, will be 
given as follows: 

On Wednesday, Feb. 25, at 3.30 P. m., at Arlington 
St. Vestry, by Dr. Mary Safford Blake. 

On Friday, Feb. 27, at 7.30 Pp. M., at Hollis St. Ves 
try, by Dr. Horace Chae. 

On Wednesday, March 4, at 3.30 P. m., at the Ves- 
try of Rev. Mr. Wright’s church, (cor. Berkeley St. 
and Warren Ave.) by Dr. Arvila Haynes. 

On Friday, March 6, at 7.30 Pp. M., at Vestry of Ret. 
Dr. Bartol’s church, by Dr. Mercy B. Jackson. 

On Wednesday, March 11, at 3.30 ». M., at Freemaa 
Place Chapel, by Dr. Caroline E. Hastings. 

On Friday, March 13, at 7.30 Pp. M., (place to be a 
nounced), by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

These lectures are open to all interested. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Be* 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl-ton Place. Office hour’ 
lito2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisemen 
for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, apply at T. C. EvA5% 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 








AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desif- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper 
ance tale. Apply to 

Tr.cC. EVANS; 





106 Washington St., Boston. 
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